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New Series, No. 10 OctToserR, 1906 


Gilbert White 
By EDWARD THOMAS 


GILBERT WHITE belonged to an old family that 
grew abundantly in Hampshire and Oxfordshire. 
Charles II. knighted a Sampson White, who was 
Mayor of Oxford, a mercer and a fool. This 
Sampson’s son, Gilbert, became a Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and, in 1681, vicar 
of Selborne, and he left money for the purchase 
of land of which the rents were partly to supply 
the Selborne children with instruction in reading, 
writing, saying prayers, knitting and sewing, 
partly to provide for the improvement of Honey 
Lane, the rocky, hollow lane from Oakhanger to 
the village. John White, son of Gilbert, a 
barrister-at-law and justice of the peace, married 
a Sussex woman, Anne Holt, and their eldest 
son, our Gilbert White, was born in his grand- 
father’s house, the vicarage at Selborne, in 1720. 
As a child he lived at Compton, near Guildford, 
and at East Harting in Sussex, and was at 
Basingstoke Grammar School and probably also 
at Farnham Grammar School; but he was only 
ten when his father settled finally in Selborne 
at “The Wakes.” Before he was twelve, he 
planted an oak and an ash in his father’s garden. 
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When he was sixteen he noticed the northward 
flying of wild geese on March 31 and the coming 
of the cuckoo on April 6. As aschoolboy he took 
to Basingstoke, together with “The Whole Duty 
of Man,” “Cicero’s Letters,” “ Virgil,” “Homer,” 
“Tsocrates,” “Tacitus,” “Sallust,” and other 
books, a copy of James Thomson’s “Seasons.” 
We who know what he became have only these 
things upon which to feed our fancy about his 
childhood in remote Selborne, cut off from the 
world by obscurity and difficult and ill-kept 
roads. 

In 1740 he entered Oriel College. At Oxford 
he shot, he rode, he listened to music, how much 
is not known, and he made a friendship with one 
John Mulso, an Oriel contemporary, which lasted 
until 1791. In 1743 he took his bachelor’s degree, 
but he went up to Oxford again with his dog and 
his gun, and in the next year was elected a 
Fellow of his college. Mulso writes to him and 
asks after “Jenny,” and “the Stamfordian,” 
advises him not to play so much with “ the tangles 
of Neera’s hair,” and wants confirmation of the 
report that he is to marry. He was frequently 
going to and fro between Selborne and Oxford. 
His love of the south country is clear in his corre- 
spondence. Mulso tells him of the partridges 
which he has seen when a-field and wishes that 
White had been there; he speaks of White’s love 
for “cool, brown days”; and he thinks, from 
White’s letters describing his travels, that his 
friend is “a great and masterly hand” at land- 
scape-painting in words. “I never,” wrote Mulso 
in one letter: “I never see a spot which lies much 
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out of the level but I think of you and say, ‘ Now 
this would please White.’” White was much out 
of doors in many parts of England, on visits of 
business or friendship and sport in Devon, North- 
ampton, Bedfordshire, Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Wiltshire and Oxfordshire. He travelled 
and noticed so much that his friend begged him 
to make a useful book out of his observations and 
so “enable young men to travel with taste and 
improve at home.” White’s character, as it 
appeared in his letters and in her brother’s talk, 
seems to have delighted Hester Mulso, afterwards 
Mrs. Chapone, who was seven years younger than 
he, and Mulso often mentions her in his letters, 
playfully and very likely with a feeling that she 
might one day marry his friend. The naturalist 
enjoyed her society, wrote to her, sent her his 
“Invitation to Selborne,” but from her playful 
signature of “ Yes Papa,” and the tone of Mulso’s 
letter at the time of her marriage with Chapone, 
it is almost certain that White had not been 
deeply moved. His nature, genial, self-centred, 
slow, perhaps phlegmatic, was not easily dis- 
turbed. His one show of passion came when he 
said that Pennant did not behave “like a gentle- 
man.” While still in his youth he was 
methodical, calm, with a temperament already 
quite precipitated, it appears. He was minute 
and businesslike, for example, in looking over 
some family estates in Essex in 1746, just as many 
years later he was shrewd and hard in writing 
of a debateable will, by which it was uncertain 
whether he or a hospital would profit. There is, 
indeed, a hint of dissatisfaction in Mulso’s letter 
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to him saying: “I sincerely wish you had a 
living like Deane and the thorough good sort 
of damoiselle that you mention that your 
wishes might be completed”; but certainly 
he was living within his income, saving and 
investing. 

In 1747 he received deacon’s orders and became 
curate to an uncle at Swanaton, but he was still 
often at Oriel, where he had smallpox in the same 
year, and perhaps gave only Sundays to his 
curacy. In 1751 he was curate to Dr. Bristow, 
vicar of Selborne, and the next year Proctor of 
Oxford University and Dean of Oriel. But a 
letter from Mulso in 1750 suggested that he was 
getting tired of Oxford ways, though he was still 
shooting and sociable. 

It was in 1747 that he bought Philip Miller’s 
“Gardening Dictionary,” his first purchase of the 
kind, and in 1751 that he began the “Garden 
Kalendar,” a diary of seed sowing, weather, 
planting, etc., which he kept going until his 
death in this style :— 


“1759, May 1. Pulled away the hedge round the fir- 
quincunx, and hoed the ground clean. 

2. The Hanger out in full leaf; but much banged about by 
the continual strong east wind that has blown for many days. 
The buds and blossoms of all trees much injured by the wind. 
The ground parched and bound very hard. The cold air keeps 
the nightingales very silent. No vegetation seems to stir at 
present. Disbudded some of the vines. The buds are about 
an inch long. 

3. Made second annual bed with six barrows of grass and 
weeds only; no dung. Planted out the five hand-glasses with 
the great white Dutch Cucumbers four plants in a hill. The 
plants are pretty much drawn. This evening the vehement 
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east wind seems to be abated; and the air is soft and cloudy. 
Ground bound like a stone. 

4. Sowed—first, four rows, of small dwarf white kidney 
beans in the lower field garden. Earthed the Cantaleupes 
[melons sent him by Philip Miller] the third time: found all 
the plants in a very flourishing way, and the fibres extended 
to the very outsides of the hills. Cut away the plants to one 
in some of the hills; and left two in some, stopping down the 
worst plant very short towards the bottom of the runners, 
for experiment’s sake, to see what the small wood about the 
stems will do. Some of the plants offer for male bloom. Saw 
first Redstart and Cherrysucker [Spotted Fly-catcher]. Sowed 
about two dozen of the large white Dutch cucumber seeds 
for the latter hand-glasses: the first sowing got full tall and 
big. Delicate soft rain all afternoon and night, which soaked 
the ground well to the root of all the vegetables.” 


In 1753 he bought a new edition of Miller and 
the “Methodus Plantarum Nova” of John Ray, 
and he subscribed towards the making of a zig- 
zag path up Selborne Hanger and placed a rude 
stone or obelisk at the upper end. In that year, 
too, he became curate of Durley, near Bishop’s 
Waltham, riding for the Sunday service from 
Selborne; and for a time he was also curate at 
West Deane, near Salisbury, accepting it, writes 
Mulso, “because it was your sentiment that a 
clergyman should not be idle and unemployed.” 
He often rode from Deane to Selborne,—a fine 
ride to one with an eye for the Downs. At one 
time he combined the duty at Deane with that at 
Newton Valence. In 1757 he accepted the living 
of Moreton Pinkney, Hampshire, where he never 
lived, and after putting a curate in, derived £30 
a year from it; and he exchanged Durley for 
Faringdon at about the same time. He was still 
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in Oxford now and then, and was in 1757 unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the provostship at Oriel. 

On the death of his father at this time, he was 
thought a rich man, but his private income did 
not exceed the sum due from his fellowship, 
which he therefore retained: he kept a maid and 
a man, and now and then employed another hand 
for gardening. For six months in 1759-60 he was 
away at Lyndon in Rutland with his naturalist 
brother-in-law, Barker. That was his last long 
absence from Selborne, where he was now 
apparently well-content to be settled for ever, 
the only one of his family living there after 1761 ; 
and we have a right to assume that he was in a 
condition to smile cheerfully at Mulso’s letter on 
Hester’s marriage in 1761— 

“You will give your good wishes that, as they have long 
wished for this happy state (I don’t know whether I speak 
to be understood by you who continue an old batchelor), they 
may continue happy in it.” 

He seems to have thought of marriage, but with- 
out any temptation: his faithful and admirable 
biographer, Mr. Rashleigh Holt-White, says that 
the obstacle was the fact that he could not have 
supported a family without seeking preferment 
elsewhere and giving up “The Wakes.” In 
this present year, 1906, at least, it is hard to find 
a flaw in the life he led, which we may be excused 
for looking back upon dotingly as upon some 
past inaccessible and imperturbable tract of our 
own life. What satisfaction we must suppose to 
have been his, in buying now and then small 
plots of land with which to round off his estate; 
building a ha-ha, an arbour, a fruit wall, buying 
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a sundial, post and slab and dial, to record the 
hours of serenity ; planting trees against the wall. 
The names of some of his wall trees survive, as, 
for example—Sweet-water vine, Mr. Snooke’s 
black-cluster vine, Nobless peach, white Musca- 
dine vine; and of his pears, as, for example— 
Chaumontelle, Virgoleuse, Brown Bury, St. 
Germain, Swan’s Egg. Year by year he 
went to Ringmer to stay with his aunt, Mrs. 
Snooke, always noticing her tortoise. In 1763 
“The Wakes” became his own house. It was 
often full and seldom empty of guests whom he 
loved, and there is at least one record of a party 
there which cannot soon be forgotten. A Miss 
Catherine Battie, a beautiful girl of twenty, who 
was staying at Selborne in 1763, left a diary of 
some of her pleasures at “The Wakes” and in the 
neighbouring fields. Thus she writes of a dance 
at White’s house: 


“The morn was spent at the Harpsichord, a Ball at night, 
began minuets at half an hour after 7, then danced country 
dances till near 11, went to supper, after supper sat some time, 
sung, laught, talked, and then went to dancing again, danced 
till 3 in the morning, at half an hour after 4 the company all 
went away, we danced 30, danced, never had I such a dance 
in my life, nor ever shall I have such a one again I believe” .. . 
[Next day] “got up at 10 in very good spirits (who can be 
otherwise in this dear place).” 


Mr. White, she records, read an acrostic “ made 
upon Nanny,” 7.e. Miss Anna Battie. Again: 


“In the evening walked to Noar Hill. Oh sweet evening, 
sure there never was anything equal to the romantickness of 
that dear dear hill, never never shall I forget Empshot and 
the gloomy woods, the distant hills, the South Down, the 
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woody hills on the right hand, the forest, the valleys, 
oh all are heavenly, almost too much for me to bear, 
the sight of this beauteous prospect gives one a pleasing 
melancholy.” 

White suggested that the young women should 
dress as shepherdesses for a dance and wrote: 


“Gilbert a meddling luckless swain 
Must alter ladies’ dresses 

To dapper hats and tuck’d up train 
And flower-enwoven tresses. 

But now the Lout with loss of heart 
Must for his rashness pay ; 

He rues for tamp’ring with a dart 
Too prompt before to slay!” 


Reading this diary of a hundred and fifty years 
ago and looking at Catherine’s face it is hard to 
believe that she is dead. 

In 1769, White bought Hudson’s “Flora 
Anglica” and, says his biographer, began the 
serious study of botany. 

In 1767 his “Garden Kalendar” developed 
into the elaborate “Naturalist’s Journal,” and 
he began his correspondence with Thomas 
Pennant, to whom he was perhaps _intro- 
duced by his brother Benjamin White, Pennant’s 
publisher. Two years later he met Daines Bar- 
rington and began the letters which, with those 
to Pennant, formed his “ Natural History.” He 
was writing also to his brother John White, a 
naturalist, at Gibraltar, giving him this excellent 
advice : 


“Learn as much as possible the manners of animals, they 
are worth reams of descriptions. Frequent your markets and 
see what birds are exposed for sale.” 
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GILBERT WHITE 


Birds, animals and drawings came frequently 
from Gibraltar to Selborne. 

As early as 1770 his sight was decaying, but 
on November 13, 1771, he could yet count six- 
teen fork-tailed kites together on the Downs. 
Mulso, still writing to him, calls him “the 
richest man that I know, for you are the only 
man of my acquaintance that does not want 
money.” 

Now he is reading “Tristram Shandy,” and 
now Johnson’s “ Hebrides,” and again “ Boswell.” 
Dryden is for him “the greatest master of num- 
bers of any of our English bards.” He reads 
Thomson who “ falls into fustian sometimes .. . 
though he thinks like a poet is often faulty in his 
diction.” His nephew, the young John White, 
stays with him and they read Horace together, 
finding the epistles “a fine body of ethics and very 
entertaining, sensible.” They never fell out 
about anything except the quantity of a Latin 
syllable. Apparently Jack learned from him 
how to write, for his letters are absurdly like his 
uncle’s in style. He understood the school- 
master, if he could not have been one himself. 
“Unless,” he writes, “a schoolmaster is somewhat 
of a pedant, and a little sufficient in his way, he 
must expect to be soon faded with his drudgery.” 
With the two friendly families at the vicarages 
of Selborne and Newton Valence life went very 
well. As to the world, he says in 1775 that 
America “is at present the subject of conversa- 
tion” and finds a quotation from Seneca “ pro- 
phetic of the discovery of that vast continent,” 
and he sees soldiers on their way to the war 
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through the Hampshire lanes; but as the Journal 
says in 1776: 

“ Brother Harry’s strong beer which was brewed last Easter 
Monday with the hordewm nudum is now tapped and in- 
comparably good.” 


And he knew his happiness. “ When the children 
are buzzing at the spinet,” he writes, “and we 
grave folks sit round the chimney, I am put in 
mind of the following couplet which you will 
remember— 


All the distant din that world can keep 
Rolls o’er my grotto and improves my sleep.” 
He notes the coming of the Ring Ousels in Sep- 
tember and he praises the snuff-pincers for 
extinguishing his candles “in a very neat 
manner.” He builds a new Hermitage on the 
hill. He adds a new parlour to his house and 
buys “long annuities.” He rejoices, in 1777, that 
he can at last purchase “the fields behind his 
house, that angulus iste which the family have so 
long desired.” He weighs the tortoise at Ringmer 
and notices the increase of an ounce in its weight. 
Even in London he keeps up his journal, noticing, 
in 1785, two martins and a swift in Fleet Street, 
and hearing owls and a green woodpecker at 
Vauxhall. In 1780 his aunt, Mrs. Snooke, died 
and he received from her a farm and the old 
tortoise, Timothy. That year he reached “ with 
only one infirmity,” deafness. His income was 
about £100 from inherited property and some- 
times as much as £150 from his fellowship. He 
puts Timothy into a tub of water and finds him 
“quite out of his element and much dismayed ”: 
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he addresses him through a speaking trumpet, 
without effect. He makes a gentle sloping path 
up the Hanger, called the Bostal, instead of the 
steep zig-zag : but there is “ a junto of Zigzaggians” 
among the neighbours. Though deaf, he can still 
enjoy hearing his nieces play jigs and minuets 
that run importunately in his head of a morning. 
He still goes to Oxford for an election now and 
then. He sends out verses about crocuses and 
about wasps in treacle. He plants mullein and 
foxgloves from the Hanger in his garden, and 
sows beech mast in the hedges and on the bare 
parts of the Down. He writes how his hepaticas 
do and his Persian iris, and what he adds to his 
borders, and when the first black cap came, and 
how late the swifts have young. He is careful 
about the state of the roads; and it is a legend 
that when children saw him coming they began 
to put stones in the ruts and got pennies for their 
diligence. As late as 1786 he is “in a sad fright 
having no silk breeches and stockings to make 
a wedding visit in.” In 1788 he is proud that his 
nephews and nieces number fifty-one. 

In 1789 at last his book was published. As 
early as 1776 Mulso had written with remarkable 
foresight: 

“Your work upon the whole will immortalise your place 
of abode as well as yourself... . No man communicates the 


pleasure of his excursions, or makes the world partake of 
them in a more useful manner, than you do.” 


He had, in fact, made a book which had three 
extraordinary merits. It contained valuable and 
new observations; it overflowed with evidence of 
@ new spirit—a spirit of minute and even loving 
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inquiry into the life and personality of animals 
in their native surroundings—that was coming 
into natural history; and thirdly, it had style or 
whatever we like to call the breath of life in 
written words, and it was delightfully and easily 
full of the man himself and of the delicate eigh- 
teenth century southern country side which he 
knew. But the observations are no longer new; 
the new spirit has been renovated by the gunless 
naturalists from Thoreau to Mr. W. H. Hudson 
of our own day. The man himself is still fresh 
to succeeding generations, and thousands who 
care not at all how many willow wrens there be, 
delight to read these letters from a man so happy 
and remote from our time that he thought the 
dying fall of the true willow wren “a joyous easy 
laughing note.” We are always pleasantly 
conscious of the man in his style, which strikes us 
as the lines and motions of a person’s face strike 
us for good or for bad, and even so, in a manner 
that defies analysis. His quack who ate a toad, 
his boys twisting the nests out of rabbit holes 
with a forked stick, his love of the “shapely- 
figured aspect of the chalk hills” above that of 
the “abrupt and shapeless ” mountains, his swal- 
lows feeding their young and treading on the 
wing, his friendly horse and fowl, his prodigious 
many-littered half-bred bantam sow that proved 
“when fat, good bacon, juicy and tender,” his 
honey-loving idiot, his crickets (“a good Christmas 
fire is to them like the heats of the dog days ”)— 
these things have in his pages a value which can 
only be attributed to his literary genius, by which 
his book survives. 
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In 1790 he records how the trees which he 
planted have grown: the oak of 1731 is 4 feet, 
5 inches in circumference; the ash of the same 
year is 4 feet, 6% inches; the spruce of 1751 is 
5 feet, the beech 4; the elm of 1750 is 5 feet, 3 
inches; the lime of 1756 is 5 feet, 5 inches. In 
1793 he “ made rhubarb tarts and a rhubarb pud- 
ding, which was very good”; but a bad nervous 
cough and a wandering gout made him languid 
and indolent; he suffered much pain; and on 
June 26, after his bed had been moved into the 
old family parlour at the back of his house, so 
that the Hanger was in sight, he died. 
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The Slippers of Martanne 


By JESSIE LECKIE HERBERTSON 
Author of “The Stigma.” 


“ An’ for wimmen,” said Peter William oracularly. 
“Well, they do say as least said do be soonest 
mended; an’ I aint for asaying as taint so. 
Speakin’ generally wimmen aint no manner 0’ 
use to man.” He glanced at his host sideways. 

Jacob Poldew hesitated. He took his pipe 
from his mouth, pushed a broad finger-tip into 
the bow] of it, examined the result critically, and 
replaced it between his lips again. He said, 
jerkily, between vigorous puffs, an attempt to 
cover his confusion: “I aint agreed wi’ ee. No— 
Taint.” His eyes wandered to the lamp, regarded 
it contemplatively for several moments, then 
returned to Peter William. “A powerful change 
have come over I,” he said. 

Peter William’s lips fell apart; he drew a long 
breath of scornful toleration, which expressed 
subtly a reservation on his own part neverthe- 
less. “You’m fallen in love I low?” he said 
interrogatively. 

Jacob’s face retained an undisturbed gravity. 
He was silent a moment, seeming to search for 
words to clothe his thought; in the choice of those 
words he obviously found some careful considera- 
tion necessary. He said presently, “ Not exactly.” 
Lowering his voice, he added, “’Taint not no 
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maiden as have caught the heart o’ I. No maiden 
leastways o’ flesh and blood. ’Tis no more, nor 
no less, than a emptiness, a lonesomeness as have 
caught the heart o’ one as aint for favouring 
maidens.” 

“Belike as ee aint eatin’ enough?” said Peter 
William thoughtfully. 

“ Belike,” said Jacob, but the frown on his fore- 
head did not lessen. 

“Lovin’ and eatin’ be too crool hard happen- 
ings in this world,” said Peter William. “They 
aint neither o’ en satisfyin’: the more ee do get 
o’ en the more ee do need; and once ee do begin 
ee don’t seem to be able to end, like.” 

He stared hard at Jacob as if he challenged him 
to acknowledge himself a victim to one or other, 
or both, of these frailties. 

“Eatin’ be a necessity o’ natur,” said Jacob 
firmly. .“And if this here emptiness 0’ mine do 
be love ’tis worser nor havin’ a clean larder and 
a hunger as do be a pain. I wants to be kinder 
protectin’ to all maidens as do be living; and 
specially to one maiden. Ido want powerful bad 
to see a woman asittin’ in that there chair where 
ee do be.” 

“ An’ ee aint seen no maiden as do please ee?” 
said Peter William. He eyed the room, and then 
Jacob, as if he sought a maiden near. 

Jacob’s hands trembled. He relit his pipe, and 
in the act his eyes became suddenly fixed upon 
two small objects beside the fender, tucked close 
to it. Indeed so close were they that Peter 
William’s wandering eyes, that were warranted 
to miss naught, had passed them by. These two 
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small objects were the key to the situation, the 
explanation of Jacob’s discomfort. He gazed 
upon them now with moodiness and tenderness 
combined, the while he sucked determinedly at 
his pipe. He said suddenly, “These do be the 
slippers o’ she.” He took his pipe from his mouth 
and pointed with the stem of it at the two objects 
of his whimsical regard. 

Peter William stared. Then he stooped and 
lifted first one of the small grey slippers and then 
the other, and laid them upon the broad palm 
of his hand. Under his lowered lids his eyes 
expressed anger, incredulity, amazement. 

Jacob watched him jealously. 

“Her have a mighty small foot,” said Peter 
William. : 

“Her have,” said Jacob. He spoke with so 
much unconscious pride of possession that Peter 
William’s eyes, from regarding the slippers, 
passed to the speaker’s face. Jacob read the 
resentment in them. 

He leant across and caught from the other’s 
hand, upon which they were balanced, the 
slippers. He placed them carefully back at the 
side of the hearth and then glanced up at Peter 
William with cold eyes. 

“Who be she?” said Peter William. 

“That be what I do want to know,” said Jacob. 
He looked hard at Peter William as at a foe. 
“They’m been standin’ here afore the fire since 
yestermorn when I did come from the farm. 
Some folkses I be thinkin’ did put them there.” 

Peter William laughed. He had decided upon 
a frank avowal of knowledge. He said blithely, 
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“You’m in love wi’ a pair o’ slippers. Them 
there do belong to Marianne Tregan as do live 
to Tregan Mill; her were here yestermorn wi’ 
Sarah Ann Tregan as do clean thy cottage up 
for thee. Passing this here window middle-day 
I did see she afore the fire squintin’ in the glass 
as ee do use o’ Sundays. Her have come to 
Morgan Porth for to live wi’ Sarah: Sarah, as ee 
do know, be agrowing old and past minding 
folkses’ houses: her do be a powerful help to 
Sarah.” | 

Jacob’s eyes changed. He stood a moment 
looking into the fire with an odd expression upon 
his face. In truth he was for a moment suffer- 
ing from an actual shock to find the owner of 
these slippers to be flesh and blood and not 
the pixie his superstitious fancy had painted 
her. 

He was, too, asking himself how much Peter 
William knew of the slippers’ owner. The ques- 
tion left him angry, and amazed at the duplicity 
of Peter William in hiding from him this 
acquaintanceship with the niece of Sarah Ann 
Tregan. He said roughly, “Do ee put en by 
the door. Belike, Peter William, as ee do be in 
love thyself.” His tone demanded denial. 

Peter William drew hard at his pipe. Then 
he stooped and lifted the list slippers with a care- 
ful forefinger and thumb and carried them to 
the door as Jacob had desired. His expression 
was oddly shamefaced and yet defiant. 

He caught up his cap, glanced sideways at 
Jacob, and said, with an inflection of pity in his 
tone, ignoring the challenge and nodding at the 
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slippers, “Ee don’t get rid o’ wimmen folkses as 
easy like, I do tell ee.” 

He added sarcastically, “Belike ee’d like I to 
take en to Sarah Tregan’s this here night. I be 
apassing the door, and they aint heavy.” He 
looked towards Jacob with an affectation of non- 
chalance which his appearance of determination 
negatived. 

Jacob’s eyes under that look flashed sudden 
fire. He made a step forward, hesitated, drew 
a sharp breath; then said fiercely, “ Leave en be.” 

Peter William laughed loudly. 

“Let she come for en,” said Jacob with angry 
menace, deceiving neither Peter William nor 
himself, nevertheless. “This here cottage 0’ 
mine aint no place for wimmen’s foot-wear.” 

But this spirit did not remain with him long. 
He returned to the fire with a sense of desolation, 
having watched Peter William turn down the 
road towards the village. His gaze was at once 
directed to the empty place whereon to-day and 
yesterday these unknown feminine belongings 
had disported themselves. Regret seized him 
and a sense of desertion. The slippers had had 
a strange potency: their presence had at once 
forced Jacob to a realisation of the emptiness of 
a life that was innocent of the influence of a 
woman, and at the same time had relieved the 
acuteness of their inflicted wound. 

He wanted the slippers back in their place to 
call up pleasant suggestions of a woman’s pres- 
ence breathing in the small home; their absence 
was at once painful to his sensibilities and 
disastrous to his peace. 
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He crossed to the door and looked at them. 
Then he lifted one and thrust his hand into it 
seeking to gauge its size. His mind leapt to 
portraiture of the owner of the slippers. Yester- 
day they had been in themselves almost sentient 
things, to-day their potentialities were exerted 
in creating for him the personality of their owner. 

His mind revolved round the imaginary 
creature who bore the name of Marianne Tregan. 

He began to move about the room setting this 
and that ornament and picture askew. Finally 
he returned to the slippers. He stooped, lifted 
them, carried them across to the fire and placed 
them before the fender again. 

He drew his seat up beside them and filled his 
pipe. “Her do have powerful small feet,” he said 
aloud; “belike her will be a slip o’ a maiden.” 

This thought brought a host of others in its 
train. ._He gave himself up with a sighing sense 
of his own weakness to the contemplation of 
them. He forgot that there had ever been a time 
when his opinions and those of the absent Peter 
William had been in sympathy. He knew only 
that the little pair of demure grey slippers made 
for a sense of companionship in a loneliness that 
was not less intolerable because realised so late. 

In the evening of the same day Marianne dis- 
covered her loss. The grey slippers were sought 
for high and low in vain. Then Marianne herself 
suggested that they might have been left by her 
in one of the various small cottages in which 
Sarah found employment. 

It was not difficult to cover the ground of their 
work of the two past days, and presently 
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Marianne reluctantly opined that the cottage of 
Jacob Poldew was possibly the unconscious 
shelter for the lost foot-wear. 

“ Jacob be in house-cleanin’ that handless, too,” 
Sarah cried. “You’m find en mostlike where ee 
did leave en.” 

Marianne puckered her pretty brows. It was 
Sunday evening and they had drawn their chairs 
up close to the fire. Marianne wore a forget-me- 
not blue woollen blouse and a neat skirt, and 
there was a love-knot in her hair and another at 
her breast. Her figure was in its proportions as 
diminutive as were her feet. Her hair had 
escaped from the quakerish smoothness of the 
earlier part of the day and now curled itself in 
ringlets about a whimsical April face that held 
much capacity for laughter and mirth. “Belike 
him do be to home,” she ventured. 

“ And if so be?” 

Marianne hesitated. 

“Him’ll have no more eyes for ee than if ee 
were a toad,” said Sarah scornfully, and she 
looked at the love-knot. “Airs an’ graces and 
fal-lals, they aint 0’ no account to Jacob.” 

“Same as they aint to Peter William,” said 
Marianne. She pushed a forefinger through her 
curls: it had not taken her many hours to sub- 
jugate Peter William, who strove with Jacob for 
the title of being the most pronounced misogynist 
for thirty miles around Morgan Porth. 

Sarah Ann Tregan pursed her lips together. 

“Peter William be a reed shaken by the 
breezes,” she said pityingly. “But Jacob be a 
sturdy oak as aint not going to bend to none.” 
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“°Tis them as don’t bend as the blast do love 
to hustle,” said Marianne, and her eyes sparkled. 

She rose purposefully. 

“Ee aint not agoing?” said Sarah. 

Marianne’s smile was subtle. “That I do be,” 
she said. 

She gathered Sarah’s plaid shawl about her 
head and tucked it under her chin. The melting 
glance she cast at the older woman was such 
that she ejaculated, “ Ee be playing wi’ fire when 
ee do smile on mortal man so wilful like.” 

Marianne’s lips quivered dangerously. “Jacob 
Poldew, as ee do have been atelling I since I did 
come to Morgan Porth, aint mortal man, but 
young oak,” she said speciously. “And the heart 
o’ en be a rough stone.” She tripped to the door, 
and a moment later the darkness engulfed her. 

Jacob’s light was her beacon. She climbed 
with a sense of elation the hill-path, edged by 
the dark and feathery tamarisk hedge, that led 
from Sarah’s cottage to Jacob’s. She rapped 
upon the door in the same inconsequent spirit; 
and while she awaited an opening to her sum- 
mons she allowed the crimson plaid to slip from 
her hair so that the fluttering blue love-knot 
might be seen and admired. 

“For ’taint not natural,” she reminded herself 
scornfully, “as him should be cold to I as do find 
him more than common pleasing when folkses 
do tell I of he. ’Taint not for he to court I as I 
do want—and did tell that there Peter William— 
but for he to be friendly like and no more to I.” 

Her lips curved to a certain pity at the thought 
of Peter William’s failure on acquaintance to 
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prove adamantine to her charms. His claim to 
her interest,—his reputed invulnerability to the 
wiles of the opposite sex,—had been quickly 
jostled into abeyance by half-a-dozen friendly 
glances from her platonically disposed but none 
the less melting blue eyes. 

Her own words to Peter William returned to 
her. “I be sick o’ love,” she had said. 

Alack, Peter William, knowing his reputation 
and that of Jacob in Morgan Porth and fearing 
its flotation to her ears, had foolishly ignored 
her warning and changed his facile mental coat 
in the hope of impressing upon her the measure 
of his devotion. 

This trait in herself Marianne considered 
thoughtfully as she waited in the darkness for 
the door of Jacob’s cottage to open, and the light 
from Jacob’s lamp to shine upon the love-knot 
and—herself. She was very curious to see and 
speak to the second of Morgan Porth’s professed 
misogynists. 

Marianne’s was the ennui of the warrior who 
has sought in vain a foeman worthy of his steel. 
Fate promised a dissipation of that ennui in the 
person of Jacob Poldew, and Marianne’s spirit 
rose like a bird on the wing. 

Her first glance at Jacob was one of critical 
impersonality. He met it squarely, standing well 
back from the open door, the lamp-light from 
the room beyond falling fully upon the faces of 
both of them. He was tall and strongly-made, 
with a square broad back—Marianne was 
reminded of Sarah’s sturdy oak—and a firmly- 
set head. His hair was black and unruly, eye- 
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eyes were blue, direct in regard, and, as they 
gazed upon Marianne’s tilted chin, cold. 

Marianne winced under that unmoved stare. 
The free left hand that caught the door, and with 
the strong arm outstretched suggested the barring 
of her passage, indicated unquestionably his 
appreciation of the unsuitability of any desire for 
entrance on her part. 

Marianne desired to enter. 

She said at once and calmly, “ Belike as ee have 
found a scart o’ slippers lying around here- 
abouts?” 

Jacob’s disapproving mouth relaxed. He 
turned, hesitated, glanced again at the sprite- 
like figure on the doorstep and from it to the 
hearth. He seemed to measure Marianne. Then 
he said equably, “You’m Marianne Tregan, 
belike ?” 

He was thinking, “ Her aint so takin’ when all 
be said and done, and them slippers were crool 
disquietin’.” 

The tangible owner of these demure twins tip- 
toeing the fender was creating a revulsion of feel- 
ing; the reaction had set in, and momentarily 
Jacob was resentful of the mood of the past 
twenty-four hours. 

He left the door unguarded with a forbidding 
backward glance at the figure of Marianne, whose 
neat teeth had under his tone set themselves 
firmly in the full lower lip of a provocative 
mouth. 

When he rose from stooping for the diminutive 
pair of slippers, he found her by his side. She 
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said, swiftly, “You’m livin’ alone?” The sight 
of the empty room and of his complete self-satis- 
faction had moved her. There were many things 
a@ woman could do here: she was minded to tell 
him that it was so, and in so doing shake his 
world for him. 

“ They be mighty small,” said Jacob in a matter- 
of-fact tone. He thrust the slippers towards her 
with undisguised relief to be rid of them. 

“Amany folkses have found en so,” said 
Marianne. Then she looked into Jacob’s eyes 
and the truth came in a flood from her. “TI left 
en here,” she said blankly, “apurpose. The place 
seemed lonesomelike, and ee do be one of they as 
don’t hold wi’ wimmen.” 

“They aint hurted I,” said Jacob. He followed 
Marianne to the door and closed it almost 
immediately behind her. 

Such a thing had never before happened to 
Marianne: she was accustomed to being watched 
out of sight. 

“T hates he,” she said to herself as she followed 
the downward path to Sarah’s cottage. “Him 
looked at I that cold-like and him have eyes as 
knows to smile. ’Taint aspeaking to he as I be 
thinkin’ o’.” 

“Do ee like he?” Sarah queried as the list 
slippers were drawn upon the small feet of a 
thoughtful Marianne a few moments later. 

Marianne hesitated. She looked into the fire 
and her face did not clear. “I aint likin’, no 
nor mislikin’,” she said fiercely. “I just aint got 
no feelin’ for he.” She leant back in her seat 
and her eyes avoided Sarah’s searching glance. 
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“Him aint not no more than a stone,” she added 
with finality, “I aint not minding he.” | 
She relapsed into a profound silence, and Sarah 
knew Jacob, as a subject of conversation, dis- 
missed. 
But from Marianne’s thoughts the dismissal of 
Jacob was not as easily accomplished, neither 
upon the first nor succeeding days of their friend- 
ship. Each time she met him, and Morgan Porth 
was small, her nerves were agitated and her heart 
beat faster. 
“Him do be that quiet-like,” she said to Sarah r 
once. 
Sarah pursed her lips. “And what be ee?” she ' 
queried. 
“Him do worrit I, that him do,” she continued. 
“*Twould please he, mayhap, to hear ee,” said 
Sarah scornfully. “Ee do treat Jacob crool.” | 
“Crool!” said Marianne. She drew a deep | 
breath. “Be it crool to leave he alone‘ ” 
Sarah’s eyes wavered. She was agitated how 
to explain to Marianne that the policy that she 
had adopted towards Jacob for his intimidation 
was obviously that best calculated to disturb his 
peace of mind. That attitude of aloofness, that 
maintenance of offended dignity forcing itself to 
spasmodic kindnesses as fleeting as they were 
ravishing, that gentle air of a pained but resolute 
tolerance towards one adrift from his fellows; 
\ what were these but lures to destruction to one 
of Jacob’s sensibilities? Had not Jacob himself 
complained to her—Sarah—“ Her do seem to kind i 
o’ despise I, and yet to pity I, too. Her do want t 
to be pleasin’ an’ her conscience do say nay.” 
313 
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These things Sarah meditated with a sense of 
indignation the more intensified by realisation 
that Marianne in this bewildering change of face 
was none the less Marianne; being merely Mari- 
anne in a, new and distressing réle. 

She said succinctly, “Why don’t ee treat he 
same as ee do treat them others!—Peter William, 
Sam ——” 

“Same as I do treat them others!” Marianne 
repeated the accusation deliberately, and in her 
tone there was a world of scorn. 

But the scorn died as she added, compelled in 
spite of herself to the avowal, “Because he be 
a different make from en.” Her tone held a 
subtle quality that brought Sarah’s eyes to her 
face. | 

“ Belike,” said Sarah. Then she laughed, and 
added, “Peter William did tell I as him did tell 
Jacob as you aint one o’ they as loves the lads 
as follows ee.” 

“I don’t love no lads,” said Marianne, and 
suddenly her lips trembled. A strange new dis- 
tress was upon her, and suddenly her eyes could 
not meet those of Sarah. 

“But ee do wear Peter William’s rose,” said 
the older woman. “An’ right well do it become 
ee.” She had gone to the window and flung it 
wide. Her voice was raised so that Jacob, who 
was mounting the hill-path, heard it as it was 
intended that he should. “For it do seem to I 
as her don’t know her own mind,” said Sarah to 
herself, “and if she do favour Peter William’s 
roses *twere well as Jacob knows en. For Jacob, 
I do misdoubt me, be after all a lad like the rest 
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o’ the lads; and love an’ measles be dangerous 
when they do be took late.” 

Marianne had followed her to the window. 
She stood there just behind Sarah, the colour 
coming and going in her cheeks, and all uncon- 
sciously her hand went up to her throat and 
covered Peter William’s rose. 

Jacob’s eyes followed the action; then they 
moved to Marianne’s face. They asked a ques- 
tion, and in spite of herself without hesitation 
she read and answered it. He put out a strong 
brown hand and the rose was laid in it. 

“Agivin’ away Peter William’s rose,” said 
Sarah grimly. It was obvious, it appeared to 
her, that Jacob had not heard her warning. 

“°Tis wilted sorely,” said Marianne. She was 
looking down now; her lowered lids hid shining 
eyes. 

“°*Twere a handsome flower, and Peter William 
be a handsome lad,” said Sarah. 

Marianne’s teasing lips curved in a smile. 

Jacob’s brows were drawn close together, they 
made a straight line across his forehead. He was 
thinking of Marianne’s warning to Peter William 
that she liked the lads before they told their love. 
The remembrance was potent in that it forced 
upon him recognition of a danger in betraying 
his own liking to her. It brought no comforting 
sense of triumph over a rival, even though at his 
first glance she had surrendered that rival’s 
flower. 

He turned abruptly and made his way onward 
up the hill-path. Marianne’s careless words 
uttered in a moment of impatience were returning 
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to her through the man she was unconsciously 
learning to love. 

She stood now and watched him out of sight. 
There were tense lines at the corners of her mouth 
and a strange expression in her eyes. Here 
indeed was the lad of her dreams who should be 
impervious to the power of her beauty, but alas 
who was also indifferent to the charms of her 
mind. , 

“TI could tell he amany things,” she said to 
herself, her full lower lip caught in a distressed. 
pucker, “and him takes Peter William’s rose an’ 
—goes.” 

That was Jacob’s fault: he took the rose and 
neglected to profit by the opportunity to further 
his position in her eyes. 

On the evening of the same day she said to 
Peter William, whom she met in the village and 
who insisted upon carrying her basket up the 
hill-path for her to the cottage, “I aint asaying 
as, come to look close at en,- lovin’ aint a crool 
vexin’ kind o’ pleasure to folkses.” 

She had forgotten that Peter William was still 
a suitor and she spoke from a full heart. 

Peter William drew a deep breath and agreed. 
Was this his moment he asked himself. His 
spirits rose; he saw himself telling Jacob of this. 
Surely Marianne was climbing down to him from 
heights that had seemed to him but a few mo- 
ments ago too high above him. A good sign was 
this; but was it politic to share it with another, 
and that other a rival? And yet who as well 
able to advise him as Jacob? Would Jacob taken 
into his rival’s confidence abandon the chase, or 
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would he but redouble his efforts to gain favour 
in the eyes of Marianne? Peter William’s head 
reeled at the problem, and in his agitation he 
left Marianne abruptly and without attempt to 
make hay in a sun that was obviously partial to 
his especial hay-making. 

“ Us be rivals, that us do be,” he said to himself, 
and was not ill-pleased at the thought. “ An’ 
come St. Morgan’s Day I’ll ask she to marry I.” 

It was a bold thought. But the one that fol- 
lowed hard upon its heels was bolder: he decided 
to commiunicate this inten .ion to Jacob. 

Peter William, in deciding upon this course 
of action, believed himself no mean diplomatist. 
He sought out Jacob, in haste. 

Jacob was not impressed; he maintained a 
silence that was inscrutable. But in his heart 
he had awakened to appreciation of his own 
desires, and they embraced the longing to make 
Marianne his wife. With this realisation there 
ran anot.er: that between Marianne and himself 
further amenities were impossible until Peter 
William’s suit should have been pleaded. “But 
her won’t take Peter William,” he said to himself, 
even though his heart sank at the prospect of 
desisting from the chase which Peter William’s 
words called up for him. Peter William had 
forced him to retire from the lists. 

It was not many days ere Marianne was con- 
scious of this move on his part. “He hates I,” 
she said to herself many times when Jacob passed 
the time of day with her on the hillside, or was 
billetted upon her in the walk home from Church 
or market when Sarah fell behind with some 
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crony of her own and left the two young people 
to themselves. It did not occur to her that Jacob 
of his own free will was there to be so disposed 
of by Sarah, or that—amazing thought—he so 
disposed of himself. His taciturnity, his moodi- 
ness, his abrupt changes of thought were all to 
her evidences of his dislike for her company. 
Inconceivably she did not compare his strange- 
ness in her presence with her own strangeness in 
his, and in so doing hap upon a truth: that the 
same spirit animated them both. 

And Jacob! He vas as a moth fluttering 
where the flame beckoned. That Peter William 
fluttered, too, forced him to wider circlings than 
those of the other; but the flame was none the less 
a flame to him, because for Peter William it held 
the same tantalising attraction. 

“Her don’t love I; but I misdoubt me if her 
do love Peter William,” he argued, while his 
mind darted to the confiscated rose, and a thrill 
passed over him. “She do be like them slippers: 
*tis comforting to know as she be near-by.” 

His thoughts turned often to the slippers. In 
the evenings he closed his eyes and they tip-toed 
the fender rail with a demure homeliness that 
diffused a whimsical sense of companionship. 

On the eve of St. Morgan’s Day Peter William 
dropped in upon Sarah and Marianne. He was 
minded to take observations of the situation. 

A growing fear was his. In the past few days 
courage had ebbed low, and this morning Jacob, 
savage and defiant, had jostled memory with a: 
“Come morning ee’ll be puttin’ a question to 
Sarah’s Marianne?” 
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Sarah was baking; she stood by the table, 
shaping loaves. Marianne’s chair was close to 
the fire; she was sewing, but her work more than 
once, as Peter William gossiped, fell into her 
lap. Before her on the rug, and with toes point- 
ing to the bright blaze, were the grey slippers 
that had found their way into Jacob’s heart. 

Peter William at the sight of them was moved 
to loquacity: he launched out upon the story of 
Jacob’s first and only love: a pair of slippers. 

But he did not suspect that Marianne was 
aware that these slippers were her own. 

He told the story humorously, inimitably. 
Sarah laughed more than once; but Marianne 
was dumb. She was saying in her heart, “My 
slippers they were as waked him, mine!” And 
quite suddenly her feet were upon the trail of 
Jacob’s pursuit of the slippers’ owner. 

Her heart sang. She rose and pushed open the 
door that led by a flight of stairs from the kitchen 
to the room above. 

Peter William and Sarah were alone. 

After a moment Peter William spoke, and the 
lilt was gone from his voice, the laughter from 
his eyes. “Her aint not dependable,” he said. 
His gaze wavered, chagrin and uncertainty 
twisted his mouth to a wry smile. 

Sarah pitied him. “I misdoubt ee have made 
a scart 0’ trouble for thyself,” she said. Dawning 
comprehension seized her: her heart held anger 
at Peter William’s clumsy attempt at diplomacy. 
But her anger was the anger of one who feels her 
own impotence to aid the sufferer whom she 
must attempt to comfort. 
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“TI loves she,” said Peter William. 

“And ee have wooed she wi’ talk o’ Jacob,” 
said Sarah. She puckered up her lips, looking 
hard into Peter William’s eyes. “Jacob were 
thy friend?” she hazarded. 

Her words were a question. Peter William did 
not blench before it. “He be that now,” he said. 
Resolution had come to him. He straightened 
his back, and, if his face were drawn, his eyes 
held a steely firmness of resolve that belied that 
betrayal in measure. “Let him have she,” he 
said. And added, “I knowed backalong as 
*twere he as her were wantin’.” 

He stooped down and lifted the grey slippers. 
He seemed to weigh a thought that had come to 
him, to fight a battle against himself. Then he 
slipped them into his pocket and laughed, but 
oddly. “I gives she up,” he said. “Her weren’t 
for I. I knowed it when I found en tip-toein’ 
Jacob’s fender.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and passed out 
into the night. 

He found Jacob seated by his fire. 

For several moments the two men maintained 
silence; they did not look at each other. 

Then Peter William said suddenly, “I aint 
agoing to speak to she, come mornin’.” 

Jacob hesitated. He did not affect to mis- 
understand. His eyes moved to Peter William’s 
face and questioned, but with impersonality. 

Peter William’s eyes were fugitive. But he 
stooped down and with a certain deliberation in 
his movements placed upon the hearth, first one 
and then the other of a pair of little grey slippers. 
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He looked full at Jacob then, and in his eyes there 
shone a transfiguring light of self-abnegation. 
“They and she be thine,” he said. “Come morn- 


ing do ee ask for she. ... They do set well 
atip-toein’ to the blazes....an’ Marianne’ll 
make ee a proper maiden... . It aint complain- 


ing as I do be as ee did get the start of I in lovin’ 
the slippers o’ Marianne afore ee did love she 
herself. . . . No, I aint complainin’; these do be 
the ways 0’ Providence, an’ past findin’ out.” 

He stood up, and without a second glance at 
Jacob went slowly to the door. 

Jacob hardly heard him. He leant back in his 
seat and challenged with wide startled eyes and 
a heart that bounded tumultuously the tiny grey 
list slippers of Marianne. 









Art and the Detective 
By CECIL CHESTERTON 


THERE is perhaps no superstition which has had 
so mischievous an effect upon criticism as the 
modern habit of dismissing whole departments 
of art as intrinsically bad and unworthy. We 
constantly hear people stigmatize a play as “a 
mere melodrama” or “a mere farce.” They 
might as well call a poem “a mere epic.” Our 
individual taste may lead us to prefer comedy 
to farce or melodrama, just as it may lead us 
to prefer ballades and rondeaux to epics. That 
is a matter of private preference with which 
criticism is not concerned. The function of 
criticism is to distinguish good from bad in any 
art, and to deny the possibility of a good melo- 
drama is to destroy all criticism, including the 
right to condemn a bad one. 

No form of artistic effort has suffered more 
from this indiscriminate condemnation than the 
type of narrative which we commonly call the 
Detective Story. That a very large number of 
people write bad detective stories is true; perhaps 
an even larger number write bad sonnets. But 
that does not prove that “ Avenge, O Lord, thy 
slaughtered Saints” is not a great poem, neither 
does it prove that “Le Crime d’Orcival” is not 
a great novel. If the average level of detective- 
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story writing is peculiarly low, may not this fact 
itself be attributed to the refusal of literary 
criticism to take its artistic qualities seriously? 
Where there is no recognition of merit there can 
be no standard. Consequently the workmanship 
of many even of the best contemporary writers 
of this class is often careless and hasty to an 
extent which would have shocked Poe and 
Gaboriau, who put into their tales of mystery as 
much care and artistic conscience as a modern 
writer would put into a “ problem ” novel, dealing 
with the delicate psychology of a man who 
thought he was made of glass. 

The detective or mystery story need not, of 
course, be primarily concerned with detectives. 
Some of the best stories of this type, like “ The 
Woman in White,” have not the shadow of a 
detective from cover to cover. The real dis- 
tinguishing feature is that the reader should be 
confronted with a number of mysterious facts of 
which the explanation is reserved till the end. 
Now this reservation of the final solution, in order 
to pique the reader’s curiosity, excite his 
ingenuity, and lead him on to an unexpected 
climax, is a quite legitimate artistic effect. The 
only question to be asked about it in any par- 
ticular instance is whether it succeeds, whether 
the effect is really accomplished? And for its 
success two primary qualifications are necessary, 
—firstly, that the mystery should really be 
mysterious; secondly, that the explanation 
should really explain. These conditions may 
appear at first sight somewhat elementary. Yet 
I know few modern detective stories that do not 
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violate one or other of them, while a great many 
persistently violate both. 

In regard to the first condition. English 
writers who aspire to popularity are severely 
handicapped by the characteristic sentimentalism 
of their countrymen. The British public likes to 
have its vice and virtue clear-cut and unmistake- 
able. It likes the hero to be consistently heroic, 
the villain to be well marked by his black 
moustache, his cigarette and his easy laugh. 
Now this is all very well in melodrama, but it is 
fatal to the mystery story. There it is essential 
that the hero should look as much like a villain 
and the villain as much like a hero as is possible. 
They must be ready to change characters at any 
moment. But English readers do not like to have 
their sympathies switched on and off in this 
manner. And English writers have to stultify 
their art in order to please them. When, in one 
of the Sherlock Holmes tales, a beautiful and 
appealing girl begs Holmes, whatever the 
evidence may be, not to believe in her lover’s 
guilt, we know with absolute certainty that her 
lover isinnocent. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle would 
not dare to make him guilty after that appeal. 
But Gaboriau would have dared. He would have 
made the beautiful and appealing girl guilty too, 
if it had suited his purpose. The French public is, 
I suppose, much less sentimental and much more 
discriminatingly critical than the British. The 
great French masters of the police novel never 
hesitate to make the noble and generous young 
man a murderer, or the heroic and long-suffering 
wife an adulteress and accomplice of assassins. 
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The second condition is even more constantly 
violated. I have read hundreds of such tales 
which made excellent reading so long as the 
mystery subsisted, but of which the conclusion 
was unspeakably weak and far-fetched and in 
some cases absolutely unintelligible. Nothing is 
more irritant in a detective story than that even 
one mysterious circumstance should remain at 
the end unexplained. Yet the writers appear to 
imagine that it is quite sufficient if they have 
thought of some sort of explanation of the central 
mystery, while a hundred attendant facts, intro- 
duced solely to puzzle or mislead the reader, are 
left without even a suggestion to illumine them. 

Indeed the conclusion ought to be not merely 
plausible, but in a sense inevitable. The reader 
ought not indeed to expect it, but he ought to 
feel afterwards that he ought to have expected 
it. To explain the problem at the last moment, 
as is often done, by introducing new circum- 
stances at which he could not possibly have 
guessed, is merely to leave him labouring under 
a half-conscious sense of injury and resentment, 
and rightly so, for he has been cheated into 
attempting to solve a puzzle which, as it turns 
out, was for him quite insoluble. In an ideal 
detective story all the clues to the true solution 
ought to be there from the first, but so over- 
laid as to pass unnoticed. If anyone wishes 
to see how this can be done, let him read 
attentively the first two or three chapters of 
“The Moonstone,” wherein, for example, the 
all-important conversation between Franklyn 
Blake and the doctor is given at length, but 
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in such a context as to appear a mere incident 
designed to throw light on a phase of Franklyn’s 
temperament. 

Of course the worst and commonest temptation 
of the writer of detective stories is to the spend- 
thrift use of coincidence. Let me take a very 
bad example from one of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
stories. It is the story of a negro who throws a 
tortoise at a French servant and kills it. The 
Frenchman, who is much devoted to the tortoise, 
is bitterly angry and vows vengeance. The next 
day the negro is found murdered with an inscrip- 
tion pinned on him, “Revanche pour la Tortue.” 
It eventually turns out that the reference is not 
to the slaughtered tortoise, but to the massacre 
of La Tortue, an island off Haiti in which the 
negro had borne a part. Now this is quite 
intolerable. If it were a dog or a cat we might 
just pass it, but a tortoise! It is not common 
for men to be devoted to tortoises, and the co- 
incidence of a man being so devoted to a tortoise 
as to swear vengeance for its death, and of the 
man who killed it being a man who had incurred 
the anger of people in an obscure island called 
the Tortoise is too much for any reader to swallow 
with ease. 

I know that it is sometimes urged in extenua- 
tion of such fictions that very remarkable co- 
incidences do occur from time to time in real life. 
This is true enough, but it is nothing to the pur- 
pose. The old proverb that truth is stranger than 
fiction may be put more soundly in the form that 
fiction must not be so strange as truth. And this 
is obviously so, since fiction has to create an 
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illusion of reality, while truth, being true, can 
be as improbable as it chooses. 

In all the technical craft of mystery making 
Gaboriau stands first and almost without rival. 
He excels especially in avoiding all the errors of 
which I have spoken. His mysteries are really 
mysteries; his solutions are really solutions. He 
is baffling, but he is never unnatural. He leaves 
nothing unexplained. He never stretches the 
long arm of coincidence. Suspicion shifts natur- 
ally from culprit to culprit as it would in real life. 
Sometimes, as in “La Veuve Lerouge,” a single 
unnoticed circumstance will turn the whole story 
upside down. But the circumstance is not in 
itself unnatural or even startling. We feel rather 
foolish not to have thought of it ourselves. 

Wilkie Collins was inferior to Gaboriau in the 
special technique of the detective story. But he 
had immense compensation in his superiority in 
the larger art of creation. The characteriza- 
tion of Gaboriau, though by no means as wooden 
as some of his English imitators, is comparatively 
faint and pallid. Collins, on the other hand, 
could, when he chose, create great comedic 
figures worthy to rank with those of Dickens. 
There is no Count Fosco, no Captain Wragge, no 
Miss Clack in Gaboriau. Nor is Lecoqg so 
picturesque a figure as Serjeant Cuff. I know 
that this kind of interest is generally thought to 
be unnecessary, if not absolutely out of place in 
a detective story. No mistake could be more 
disastrous; it is responsible for more than half of 
the appalling dulness of modern mystery novels. 
Unless you are interested in the characters in a 
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story you cannot be interested in what happens 
to them. Fosco is arresting before he has done 
or suffered anything, and therefore any mystery 
in which Fosco is involved makes one hold one’s 
breath. But the ordinary hero of sensational 
fiction is so signally uninteresting in himself that 
one really cannot pretend to be excited as to 
whether he is or is not guilty of the death of 
his equally uninteresting uncle. 

Poe had perhaps less ingenuity than Gaboriau, 
and certainly less power of creative characteriza- 
tion than Collins. Moreover his output was 
small and his fiction like his poetry is all splendid 
fragments,—reminders of what he might have 
done but for the curse of Reuben that lay always 
upon him. But he was what neither Gaboriau 
nor Collins could claim to be, a poet and a man 
of abstract thought. Such a conception as that 
of “The Purloined Letter” is imaginatively 
beyond the reach of any other writer of the kind. 
And Dupin is more than a great detective, he is 
a great rationalistic philosopher, the incarnation 
of the logical and scientific conception of life. 

A criticism of modern detective fiction would 
obviously be inadequate without some apprecia- 
tion of the great Sherlock Holmes cycle. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle is at least entitled to claim 
the honour of being the only novelist since 
Dickens, one of whose creations has become a 
popular proverb. It is easy to test this. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is generally considered a 
popular writer. Mulvaney is probably Mr. 
Kipling’s most popular creation. But let anyone 
say in an assembly of twenty average men chosen 
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at random from the street—“ That man is quite a 
Mulvaney.” Perhaps two men will understand 
the reference; perhaps one; quite possibly none 
But let him say “ That man is quite a Sherlock 
Holmes.” The recognition will be instantaneous 
and unanimous. A man who had not heard of 
Holmes would be more singular than a man who 
could not sign his own name. Sir Arthur is the 
only writer of our time who has done this, and he 
has never done it twice. He has done more 
ambitious work than the Sherlock Holmes tales, 
but none of it has passed into the language. 

And they fully deserved their popularity. 
They were excellent stories, admirably conceived, 
and in the great majority of cases admirably 
executed. But their charm was not wholly or 
even mainly the charm of the pure detective 
story. One or two, like “Silver Blaize,” for 
instance, were admirable even from the technical 
point of view, but for the most part,—well, you 
have only to compare them with Gaboriau to feel 
the difference. The fact is that Sherlock Holmes 
was too perfect a detective for the stories of which 
he is the hero to be perfect detective stories. The 
conception of the ideal reasoner, the man in 
whom the powers of observation and deduction 
had become so acute that he saw instantly the 
remote causes and the remote consequences of 
every fact, was a fine one. Poe had conceived it 
before, but Sir Arthur amplified and popularized 
it, making the drawing and colouring broader 
and leaving out the philosophy. The whole 
figure of Holmes is intensely picturesque, his 
violin, his cockaigne, his fits of lethargy and 
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energy, his egotism, his contempt for passion. 
And through it all ran a sub-current of irony 
mirrored in the admirable fatuity of Watson, 
which made the flavour more delicate. But this 
idealization of the detective is in a way fatal to 
the art of the detective story. That the true 
solution may be absolutely hidden from the 
reader it is necessary that it should be only 
slowly and partially revealed to the detective. 
Holmes sees everything in a moment, and so leads 
us to see too much. That is where Gaboriau’s 
hero has the advantage of him. In one of his 
conversations with Watson, Holmes is, I remem- 
ber, very severe on Lecog, whom he pronounces 


“a bungler.” Certainly Lecoqg had no pretence to 


the faultless insight of his critic. He was a 
clever and energetic detective, but no miracle 
worker. He made mistakes, he followed false 
scents, he led the reader astray. And so he made 
the story. In a word Lecoq was a bungler 
because Gaboriau was an expert. 

If we want to find the best contemporary 
mystery stories,—the best, I mean, considered 
simply as mystery stories—we shall not go to the 
famous cycle of Sherlock Holmes. Still less shall 
we go to Mr. Arthur Morrison, whose experiments 
in this direction, with the one exception of “ The 
Dorrington Deed Box,” are of little value, and 
whose real and quite unquestionable talents lie 
in a different direction, or to Mr. Fergus Hume, 
who wrote one good detective story, followed by 
a number of negligible ones. We shall, I think, 
turn to the work of two women, Mrs. A. K. Green 
and Miss Florence Warden. 
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It may seem curious that women should be 
successful in a branch of fiction which many 
would be disposed to pronounce a masculine 
speciality. Perhaps Mrs. Green has herself sup- 
plied the explanation. In one of her best stories, 
“That Affair Next Door,” she introduces us to a 
very commonplace old maid, like most old maids 
curious, secretive, keenly observant of her neigh- 
bours’ affairs, and fond of speculating about other 
people’s business. Circumstances throw her into 
the very centre of a mysterious crime, and sud- 
denly reveal in her all the qualities of a great 
detective. All the characteristics which made 
her a nuisance to her neighbours make her an 
invaluable ally to the police. The conception is 
a daring, and, I think, a true one. I fancy that 
the two faculties which the great Sherlock 
declared to be the prime necessities of a detective, 


observation and deduction, are feminine rather 


than masculine faculties. It will hardly be dis- 
puted that it is so in regard to the former; while, 
as to the latter, what man ever discovered as 
much about the inhabitants of the house opposite 
as any woman will deduce from the shape of their 
window blinds. Most women quite habitually 
indulge in the sort of ratiocination that Holmes 
practised over the old hat. Be that as it may, 
Mrs. A. K. Green herself has certainly as much 
right as any contemporary writer to claim the 
mantle of Gaboriau for stories the excellent 
technique of which should put some popular 
writers on this side of the Atlantic to shame. 
Miss Florence Warden is in many ways even 
more worthy of note, and would, I fancy, have 
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her merits more generally acknowledged, if 
criticism did justice to the mystery story. Also, 
I think, she would do better work. Almost all 
her defects arise from a lack of artistic serious- 
ness, due, it may be, to the knowledge that the 
sort of story she is writing will never have either 
its merits properly acknowledged or its faults 
properly criticized. She writes, I should say, too 
much. But, when all has been said, it remains 
true that her work has qualities strikingly absent 
from that of her rivals. For one thing she has 
grasped the fact to which I referred in speaking 
of Wilkie Collins, the fact that good character 
draughtsmanship is a necessary element in good 
sensationalism. She interests you in her creations 
before she attempts to interest you in their adven- 
tures and perplexities. There are in her stories 
several figures that one remembers when the plot 
is forgotten. Moreover, she has a real sense of 
romance, a rare and most essential gift. For 
romance is no easy thing to achieve, and has 
nothing whatever to do with sensational incident. 
You may have romance without any incident at 
all as in E. Nisbet’s novel, “The Red House.” Or 
you may have battle, murder and sudden death 
every ten lines without a spark of romance, as 
in the novels of Mr. Stanley Weyman. Miss 
Warden has got the real thing. The first chapter 
of “The Mystery of Dudley Horne,” the first two 
or three chapters of “No. 3 The Square” strike 
the note that gives the thrill. They are genuinely 
romantic. 

It is a pity that Stevenson’s “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” has been spoilt as a mystery story by 
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passing into a proverb. I, like most persons, I 
suppose, of my generation, knew the explanation 
before I read the story. To those who have had 
the good fortune not to know it, it must be, I 
should imagine, an extraordinarily exciting 
mystery, as well as an admirable parable and a 
quite unrivalled piece of writing. That Stevenson 
could have written a very fine detective story, 
if he had chosen, no one who has read the tense 
and fascinating chapter in “The Wrecker,” where 
Nares, and the hero overhaul the derelict wreck, 
will be disposed to doubt. 

The mention of “Dr. Jekyll” recalls the pos- 
sibility of the philosophic detective story. ‘The 
idea that you cannot put good philosophy into 
certain art-forms is as absurd and mischievous as 
the idea that you cannot put good workmanship 
into them. Mr. Shaw, for example, has put his 
philosophy into the form of ordinary melodrama 
in “The Devil’s Disciple.” Ibsen has put his into 
the form of pantomimic extravaganza in “ Peer 
Gynt.” There is no earthly reason why a man 
with a specific talent for the work should not put 
ideas as profound into the form of the detective 
story. For after all the essence of the detective 
story is the presence of visible phenomena with 
a hidden explanation. And that, when one 
comes to think of it, is the essence of all the 
philosophies. 


The Story of a French Cat 


By MARGARET PERRY 


Tue 10th of August, 1894, was a memorable day 
in the annals of our family. We were spending 
the summer at Giverny, a small village near 
Vernon, just on the borders of Normandy. That 
morning my mother and sister Edith had started 
off for Vernon directly after breakfast to ransack 
the second-hand shops for old furniture and 
china. Our neighbours, the C——s, had found 
treasures in the most unlikely places, and had 
filled some of us with envy of their beauty and 
cheapness. My father and I, the habitual 
scofiers, had been left at home. We were sitting 
in the garden expecting to see carts draw up at 
the gate, piled high with “ wonderful bargains,” 
the results of the expedition. We amused our- 
selves by trying to plan where we could stow 
away the contents of even one wheelbarrow. 
Our house, though called a maison meublée, 
and therefore conspicuously destitute of all the 
luxuries and most of the necessaries of life, was 
so extremely tiny, that when the bargain seekers 
at last appeared we had just reached the con- 
clusion that we should have to put up a tent in 
the garden to shelter the expected treasures. 

We hastened to explain the result of our 
deliberations but my mother putting a stop to 
our jeers by holding up a small basket and 
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saying that it held the entire result of their 
expedition. 

“And what is more, I will give each of you 
fifty guesses as to what is inside.” No sooner 
had she finished speaking, however, than there 
was heard a plaintive “Miaow,” which at once 
let the cat out of the bag and a kitten out of the 
basket. Such a kitten! His neck was about the 
size of my little finger; his fur was a rusty brown; 
for an inch or two up his tail there was no hair 
at all; then came a little tuft which gave that 
tail, later on the wonder and pride of the village, 
a strong resemblance to one of those implements 
used for cleaning lamp-chimneys. His only 
redeeming features were his large and beautiful 
ears, paws, and eyes. The latter had a pathetic 
and soulful expression easily accounted for by 
his sad history. 

My mother saw this forlorn creature lying on 
the counter of the first shop she went into, and 
was told by the shopkeeper that the people next 
door had moved, leaving the kitten to starve to 
death in the garden. He was too small to climb 
over the high brick wall, or to catch anything 
to eat unless possibly an occasional grasshopper. 
For three or four days the neighbours had heard 
him crying, but did nothing for him; on the fifth 
day they saw a little paw sticking through a 
crack in the wall, and took a brick out so that 
he could crawl through, nearly dead with 
hunger; when my mother saw him two days 
after the rescue he was still too weak to stand, 
and she asked them whether she might have 
him. They were only too glad to get rid of such 
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a miserable-looking object, and lent her the 
closed basket in which she carried him shrieking 
home. His voice had a peculiarly shrill and 
heartrending quality that clung to it all his life, a 
reminder in his years of prosperity of his tragic 
infancy. 

That my mother, even though aided and 
abetted by Edith, should have introduced a cat 
into the family was quite amusing. She is the 
only one of us who is blind to the charms of a 
cat. It is curious to see how rarely we find any- 
one who is indifferent to cats. They are almost 
always objects either of loathing or of adoration. 
My mother loathed and we adored them. Never- 
theless, from my earliest infancy, we had had a 
cat in the house; from Becky Sharp, so named 
on account of her green eyes and sharp claws, 
down to Boutet de Mouvel, a most accomplished 
pussy to whom I had taught many tricks. She 
could fait le mort, beg, jump over a stick, shake 
hands and jump up on my shoulder and kiss me 
when I said “ Embrasse moi, Boutet.” The winter 
before Boutet had fallen a victim to an incurable 
disease, and had been helped out of the world 
by several quarts of chloroform under an old 
bread pan, leaving a disconsolate mistress and 
some 264 descendants to mourn her untimely 
end. 

While we were still overwhelmed with grief 
at her loss, my long-suffering mother had found 
it easy to extract from us all a solemn promise 
to prove our devotion to the dear departed by 
never having another cat; and here was she, a 
few months later, bringing home a kitten in her 
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own hands, stroking it, feeding it, calling it 
endearing names, and never by word or sign 
shewing the least intention of getting rid of it. 
We had sense enough to conceal our surprise, 
and did not comment on this delightful change 
of heart. 

The question of a name for the kitten soon 
came up, and agitated us all for some days. The 
C——s had a beautiful Maltese kitten, as fluffy 
and amiable as ours was scrawny and fretful; 
no single name could be found that was good 
enough for this young paragon, so the C——s had 
taken a whole line out of some modern symbolist 
poem, and called him “Jris Mauve, Couleur de 
Tristesse.” 

Naturally the C——s drew comparisons be- 
tween the two kittens, and teased Edith by 
suggesting for ours all the undistinguished and 
hideous names they could think of. But Edith, 
who considered herself his mistress, determined 
that in name at least he should be the equal of 
Iris Mauve, so after much thought she invented 
the name Lierre, Symbole de Fidélité, and Lierre 
he was called for the rest of his life. 

At first it was rather hard for him to live up 
to such a name, but after a few weeks of good 
food and kind treatment he began to improve 
wonderfully. As his rough fur fell out he grew 
a coat of black and yellowish gray shading into 
orange underneath. He turned out to be partly 
Persian or Angora, very handsomely marked. 
When we moved up to Paris in the autumn he 
was nearly as large as an ordinary full-grown 
cat, though even then he had by no means caught 
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up with his paws and eyes. He was safely 
smuggled into the train in a large market basket, 
but when we were fairly started Edith took him 
out and held him on her lap all the way. At 
first he was very much frightened and hid his 
head, but curiosity, his strongest trait, soon over- 
came fear, and he sat up and took an intelligent 
interest in his surroundings. 

A more commonplace cat might have been 
bored by city life and so have degenerated into 
a mechanical fireside purrer. Not so Lierre; he 
discovered numbers of strange things to investi- 
gate, and was always on the alert. He became 
deeply interested in the kitchen faucet, which 
gave queer groans whenever the water was 
turned on, and he spent many hours sitting in 
the sink trying in vain to look up the pipe. He 
often got wet through, but nothing could damp 
his enthusiasm for scientific investigation, 
though on one occasion he caught a cold of 
which he nearly died. 

His interest in hydrostatics was useful at 
times; as for instance once when he was seized 
with a naughty fit at bed-time, and hid himself 
beneath a large double bed. Neither coaxing 
nor commands had any effect on him, and when 
his family, flat upon their faces, pursued him 
under the bed, he calmly climbed up into the 
interior and prowled around among the springs, 
where none could possibly reach him. It was 
only necessary, however, to turn on the water 
in the kitchen to make him rush out at once; it 
seemed as though he imagined there was some 
strange animal hidden in the pipe, and thought 
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that if only he were quick enough he might be 
able to catch it. 

His table manners were perfect; he was never 
allowed to beg, nor even to come into the dining- 
room during meals. He generally lay on the 
threshold purring gently. He was supposed to 
stay in the hall, but his casuistical mind soon 
came to the conclusion that he was within the 
letter of the law so long as he was touching the 
threshold at all, even though only with the tip 
of one hind paw. If in his eagerness he wriggled 
a little too far into the room, it needed only a 
word or a look to send him back to “ touch goal,” 
so to speak. 

My father was very proud and fond of him, 
and played hide and seek with him regularly. 
Lierre was always “it,” going outside for a 
moment during which my father would crouch 
behind ‘a chair or table. Then with noise and 
clatter Lierre would come dashing down the 
passage, tail erect and murder in his eye, rush 
up to his victim and stop short as though over- 
come with surprise. 

“Well!” his expression seemed to say, “I have 
always known that human beings were singu- 
larly erratic creatures, nevertheless, I am amazed 
to see a man of your years and dignity trying to 
crawl under the sofa. I suppose you are trying 
to be funny; so, as I am a perfect gentleman, 
I will humour you by carrying on the joke as 
well as I can.” 

Upon which he would stand up on his hind legs, 
give my father a gentle velvety pat on his slightly 
bald head, and then, with a triangular double 
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back action leap into the air, and rush back to 
the kitchen as though pursued by ten thousand 
fiends. 

The dramatic instinct which is so strong in 
cats may perhaps be the reason why they are 
considered by the ignorant such monsters of 
perfidy and deceit. If a cat is hungry he acts 
as though he had not tasted food for weeks; if 
he is asleep on the best sofa cushion a dynamite 
bomb going off in the same room would never 
disturb his slumbers; if in a caressing mood, 
he will be in an ecstasy of purring while rubbing 
against the legs of a chair, whereas if bored he 
will pass his mistress by with an air of superb 
indifference that would make the fortune of an 
actor. 

Lievrre combined this quality with a great 
knowledge of character. For instance, he knew 
perfectly well that no matter what mischief he 
had been up to there was no danger of his being 
whipped if my father were at home; one pathetic 
mew would bring a champion to the rescue. If 
his champion were out Lierre always took his 
punishment like a man, and did not even 
whimper. One day when he had stolen some- 
thing I was punishing him without his saying a 
word, when he heard a latch-key turn in the 
front door. Immediately he set up a _ blood- 
curdling shriek; if I had been flaying him alive 
he could not have made more fuss about it. I 
was too much amused to go on, but Lierre was 
so engaged in calling for help that it was some 
time before he noticed that his punishment had 
stopped! 
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Fortunately Lierre did not often need to be 
punished, he knew perfectly well what he was 
forbidden to do. When he did anything naughty 
he did it from wanton mischief and love of excite- 
ment. One day an old woman who came to work 
for us was sewing a bit of fringe on a chair in 
the drawing-room. While Lierre was prowling 
around watching her, he suddenly noticed that 
she was a little bald, like my father, which 
seemed to recall his favourite game; so he made 
a dash for the chair and patted her on the head. 
Then he rushed away in his most theatrical 
manner, only to return again and again. At last, 
finding that she was not going to carry on the 
game, he boldly perched on the back of the chair 
and waited. 

She, poor thing, had been rather frightened, 
for Lierre had by this time grown to his full 
size, measured exactly one yard from the tip 
of his nose to the tip of his tail, weighed 16. Ibs. 
and his fluffyness made him appear even larger. 
Also, no one who has the misfortune to be bald 
cares to have the fact pointed out and commented 
on, even by acat. However, seeing him so quiet, 
she leaned forward to her work again. Out went 
a paw with unerring accuracy, straight to the 
middle of the bald spot. Finally he had to be 
shut up in another room before the chair could 
be mended. 

While giving an account of his less charming 
qualities it is perhaps as well to mention his 
curiosity. Any parcel that came into the house 
was a source of great excitement to him. He 
was always poking about in strange corners and 
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getting into scrapes of one sort or another; as, 
for instance, once when he got badly frightened 
by putting his head into an empty hot water 
can and then finding it impossible to get it out. 
He roused the entire household (needless to say 
it was in the middle of the night) by trying to 
knock the can off against the legs of chairs and 
tables. 

He slept in winter on the foot of Edith’s bed 
and was quiet enough at night, but he always 
woke her if she overslept by gently touching her 
eyelids with his velvet paw. He used his hands 
a great deal, a sure sign of intelligence in an 
animal. He is the only one I have known that 
beckoned with a paw when he wanted any one 
to come to him, to open a door, or do something 
of the sort. 

Lierre was not much of a lap-cat, but he was 
very fond of the family, and liked being in the 
room with us, especially if spoken to from time 
to time; I never knew him fail to answer a 
remark either by a “Miaow” or by some less 
articulate sound. Among his few accomplish- 
ments were shaking hands, jumping over a stick, 
sitting at table with a napkin round his neck 
and, most remarkable of all in a cat, coming 
when called, even when he knew it was only 
that he might be shut up in the empty rabbit 
hutch in which, during the summer, he spent 
the night. 

When spring came we went back to Giverny, 
greatly to Lierre’s delight. He was out of doors 
all day long, either playing in the garden by 
himself or following us like a dog in our walks. 
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He seldom left the garden unless accompanied 
by one of us, though he made an exception to 
this rule in the case of the M—s. They were our 
next door neighbours, and were devoted to birds, 
and to their flowers, which were very beautiful ; 
so they had ordered their gardener to shoot any 
cat that came into the gardens. Out of friend- 
ship for us, however, they excepted Lierre, 
luckily for him, as he was a frequent trespasser 
on their grounds. 

One day Madame M. went out to look at some 
new gloxinias just coming into bloom in one of 
the greenhouses. She not merely disliked cats, 
but was actually afraid of them; consequently 
great was her consternation as she drew near 
to see Lierre stretched out at full length on the 
doorstep. She shouted to him to go away, but 
he only rolled over on his back and began to 
purr. She threw pebbles at him with equal lack 
of success; he thought it was a delightful game, 
and caught and played with each stone as it came 
near him. Then she tried to frighten him by 
stamping on the gravel and shaking her skirts, 
which was to his mind an obvious invitation to 
play; so he made a dash in her direction, com- 
pletely routing her. It never occurred to him 
that anyone could be anything but pleased to 
see him. At home everyone was devoted to him, 
and if bored he had only to come to one of us 
to find a willing play-fellow. 

But we were by no means his only playmates. 
He tried to play with the hens, but his friendly 
overtures were badly received, and after a large 
and furious hen had chased him down the garden 
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path he took no further interest in her and turned 
his attention to “Tom,” a yellow dog belonging 
to our landlord. Tom was more affable, and they 
had many a jolly romp together; until one day 
a new companion appeared upon the scene. 

In a moment of what, at the time, seemed mad- 
ness, we had accepted a present of a tiny black 
rabbit. For some days he had to be fed by hand, 
so for safety and convenience he was kept in an 
empty bird-cage. Then as he outgrew the bird- 
cage the question came up as to where he had 
better be kept, Lierre being in possession of the 
only rabbit hutch. It was my father who said: 
“Why not put the rabbit in with Lierre? I am 
sure he will never hurt it, if he understands from 
the beginning that he must treat it well”; where- 
upon we proceeded to introduce them to each 
other. The first time Lierre flew at the rabbit 
as soon as it began to hop, so we separated them 
and chastised Lierre. After two or three days, 
when we tried them again, Lierre was superbly 
indifferent, but the rabbit seemed to think it had 
found its long lost mother, and ran up to him 
in a most confiding way. He walked off with 
dignity, followed by the irrepressible rabbit until 
he took refuge on a chair. However, the next 
day he was much less haughty, and before the 
end of a week they were firm friends. 

One day when my mother was lying on the 
sofa, reading, Lierre came in and began to speak 
to her with the little quick, enquiring mews he 
used when he wanted anything. “I am too tired 
to play with you now,” she said, but he was not 
satisfied, and jumping on to the table he began 
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to roll over and over, trying to attract her atten- 
tion. Then an idea struck her, and without 
moving she said very quietly: “Do you want to 
play with Bunny Wab?” He promptly ran from 
the room out to the rabbit hutch, in front of which 
he danced up and down until she opened the 
door and let Bunny out. 

Sometimes Lierre was lazy and would not 
play; then the rabbit would come up very softly 
and bite the end of his tail. Once he was sleep- 
ing on a chair, and beyond an occasional growl, 
paying no attention to Bunny Wab, who was 
dancing round him; so, realising that something 
must be done to rouse his lazy friend, Bunny 
gathered himself together and jumped, landing 
on the top of Lierre. For a moment the air 
seemed full of cats and rabbits, as Lierre, with 
a big leap, sent the rabbit flying. Then with an 
air of profound weariness he lay down on top 
of the piano and finished the nap that had been 
so rudely interrupted. Bunny, who was a great 
tease, sometimes received what seemed to us 
pretty hard whacks, but as he never shewed any 
sign of fear it was obvious that he understood 
they were all part of the game. In the matter 
of food Lierre was a perfect gentleman, and never 
said a word when Bunny, forgetting his vege- 
tarian ancestors, ate his chops and drank his 
milk. 

As autumn came on and the nights grew cold 
Bunny Wab found his big friend a great comfort 
and protection. He used to cuddle up under him 
and sleep with nothing but his black and white 
nose appearing between Lierre’s great paws. 
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They could have spent the winter together very 
comfortably, but alas! we were going to Italy, 
and our happy family had to be broken up. The 
M——s were eager to have Bunny Wab, but 
owing to their unfortunate aversion to cats, 
Lierre had to go elsewhere, and we boarded him 
with Leon, a gardener whom we knew very well. 
He was devoted to animals, and his little cottage 
held a regular menagerie, for he was constantly 
bringing home sick or wounded animals, and 
nursing them back to health. We were sure that 
nowhere could Lierre be more kindly treated. 

In the spring, just as we were returning to 
Giverny, Leon wrote saying that Lierre had not 
been seen for some days, and that he was feeling 
rather anxious about him. “J’ai rarement vu un 
chat aussi charmant,” he said at the end of his 
letter. A few days later we arrived, and I went: 
straight to Leon’s house. 

“Has he been found?” I asked. 

“He is dead,” he said; and with tears in his 
eyes he told me the story. 

It appeared that as spring came on and Leon’s 
work took him away from home during a great 
part of the day, Lierre felt very lonely, having 
all his life been used to human companionship. 
At first he stayed about the house, and was 
always waiting at the gate when Leon came home 
at night; but latterly he had taken to hunting, 
a thing he never used to do. So when he failed 
to appear one night Leon enquired for him not 
only of the people in the village, but also of the 
keepers in the neighbouring forest. One of the 
latter said he had seen him occasionally, but had 
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not shot him, because, being such a fine, well- 
kept cat, he knew he must be somebody’s pet. 

That was all the information Leon could get, 
till one evening as he was sitting in the black- 
smith’s shop a poacher came in who, hearing 
them speak of the mysterious loss of a cat, said 
that a week before he had found one dead in 
one of his traps. 

“Ca faisait pitié de le voir, il était si beau,” said 
the man, and gave a careful description of his 
victim. 

It was Lierre. 

That was five years ago. Since then no cat 
has ever crossed our threshold. People knowing 
my love for them offer me kittens by the score, 
but I always refuse. The truth is that, remem- 
bering Lierre, we could none of us bear to have 
another in his place. He was well named Lierre, 
Symbole de Fidélité. He was faithful to us all his 
life, and we shall not be less so to his memory. 

Sometimes, as in the old days, my mother 
expresses her views on cats in general to some 
ingenuous stranger who has introduced the sub- 
ject. 

“And how about Lierre?” I ask. 

“Lierre? Lierre wasn’t a cat. He was a 
person!” 








Great Possessions 
By E. S. KEMP ROBINSON 


A errt stood by the dressing table in a small 
bedroom in Kensington counting sovereigns into 
a cigar box. It was nearly dark, and she counted 
them slowly and carefully, bending low over the 
table, and calling the number of each one softly 
under her breath as she dropped it into the box— 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty. Then she 
stood upright, and drew a deep breath, as though 
satisfied at last that there had been no mistake 
in her reckoning. 

With a smile of happiness she drew her purse 
from her pocket and added another, and counted 
them all over again. She gave a little laugh, 
partly from sheer pleasure, and partly at herself 
for being so pleased; then shut the box with 
a sharp click, locked it up in a drawer and 
hurried out of the room humming. 

At the top of the house was a bare, desolate- 
looking studio, with a small round table at one 
end, by an open window. A brass lamp, 
unlighted, and a box of cigarettes stood upon 
it, and two cane chairs on either side, in one of 
which a big man sat smoking a pipe. He turned 
his head as she entered, but did not speak; and 
she sat down opposite to him and lighted a 
cigarette. 

She had a secret to tell him, and she did not 
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know how to begin. She was so afraid she would 
not be able to make him understand how vital 
the matter was to her, and she could not bear the 
thought of seeming to him like a child, making 
a fuss about something which was of no real 
importance, and would all be forgotten in a 
week or two. He was her brother, and was very 
fond of her. But he was a painter, whereas she, 
in spite of her education and the honest efforts 
she had made to profit by it, could never draw 
anything correctly except by accident. 

For this reason he had never been able to take 
her quite seriously. She knew this well, and 
did not resent it in the least, but she saw that it 
would make it very difficult for him to realize 
the tremendous force of the ambition which had 
taken hold upon her. Though it lay in a different 
direction, it was just as powerful and imperative 
as that which possessed him; and she knew that 
his ambition was never absent from his thoughts 
for a single hour. 

She had a beautiful voice, which was the gift 
of God; and it had grown to be a necessity of her 
life that her voice should be trained and culti- 
vated until it was fitted for the high artistic 
purpose for which it had been intended. And 
although she was by nature careless and impro- 
vident, nevertheless, out of money laboriously 
earned by hand colouring Christmas cards and 
similar miserably paid work, she had saved 
twenty guineas, in order that she might be able 
to accept an offer made a year ago by a famous 
singing master to receive so promising a pupil at 
what was termed a purely nominal fee. 
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This was her secret; and she sat very still, 
watching her brother covertly in the growing 
darkness, and wondering how she could make 
him understand all the money meant to her; that 
she had at last the means of entering upon what 
she knew to be her divinely appointed task, in 
the fulfilment of which lay her life’s one chance 
of contentment. 

The silence grew more than she could bear. 
It seemed that the moment she had pictured to 
herself through all those weary hours of dull, 
monotonous labour was slipping away from her 
unenjoyed. She must speak, and trust to her wit 
to lead as quickly as she could to the point where 
she could open her heart to him and ask for the 
sympathy and encouragement she knew he 
would give her if only he understood. But he 
must be made to understand at once. She could 
not enter into a long explanation to prove to him 
that this was not the passing caprice of a girl 
who had nothing in particular to occupy her 
mind. 

“Paul,” she began at random, “I saw Dick 
to-day. I had tea with him.” 

“Did you?” he answered lazily, “and how’s 
Dick? And what’s he doing?” 

“Oh, splendid!” she exclaimed with real 
enthusiasm. “At least, I think it is. It’s a big 
picture : a girl dancing—almost life size. But it’s 
beautifully done, every bit of it; and simply 
alive! It’s much the best thing I’ve seen of his. 
But I can’t describe it; you must go and see it 
for yourself.” 

She paused a moment and then went on with a 
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note of anxiety in her voice. “But, Paul, he does 
look terribly poorly. He’s been doing a lot at it, 
I think; and he’s got nobody to look after him, 
you know, and see that he has his meals properly. 
I made him come out for a walk, though he didn’t 
want to. But I think it did him good. He’s 
been an awful time over that picture.” 

Paul looked worried. He knew from experi- 
ence that when an artist—an _ interesting, 
struggling young artist—takes a long time over 
one of those masterpieces which is ultimately to 
take the world by storm, that artist is likely in 
the meantime to be living very simply. 

“Did he seem hard up?” he asked without 
looking at her. 

“TI don’t know that he did, particularly,” she 
said. “Not more than usual. I daresay he is, 
though. He’s been having a model, for one 
thing. But still, he does black and white in the 
evenings. He’s not lazy, like us. Perhaps he’s 
all right. And if he isn’t we can give him dinners 
here. We’ve enough to go on with, haven’t 
we?” 

She was not shy of talking of poverty, either 
her own or anyone else’s. She did not regard it 
as in any way discreditable; scarcely even as a 
misfortune. She would as soon have thought of 
denying that it was growing dark, as that she 
had not a shilling, if such happened to be the 
case. It was merely a circumstance; something 
that chanced to occur, like a shower of rain, 
without anybody in particular being to blame 
for it. So long as a friend had food and tobacco, 
and a fire, if the weather was cold, she did not, 
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as a rule, waste her sympathy upon him. There 
were times when in her own house there had 
been none of these things. 

“T’m glad of that,” said Paul, “ because I owe 
him twenty pounds; and I can’t possibly pay 
him just now.” 

She grew cold as ice from head to foot. Ina 
moment the scene in Dick’s studio rose before 
her. The thin dull-coloured face, and the haze 
of tobacco smoke; the chipped teapot, and the 
absence of the sixpenny Madeira cake. She 
knew that he had been indoors all day working, 
and she guessed that he had probably been 
smoking all the time, because tobacco cost less, 
on the whole, than food, and went further. 
Besides, he would probably have some by him. 
But no cake! Dick always had acake. She felt 
herself grow crimson. Dick was hard up. She 
knew it. She could not understand how it was 
she had not seen it at once; she was so sure of it 
now. She would not have worried much about 
it; merely asked him in to dinner; only—the 
thought stung like a wasp—she and her brother 
had been living on Dick’s money, and Dick 
wanted it himself. If they invited him, his 
entertainment would be at his own expense. 

Then a dreadful fear seized her. She saw what 
was coming, and struggled to avoid it; to thrust 
it away. But with a rush the truth was upon 
her. She had twenty pounds upstairs that 
belonged by right to Dick. She would have to 
give it to him. The light died down out of her 
eyes, like a candle burnt to the socket. She knew 
so well the ups and downs of their little house- 
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hold, and it seemed hopeless to try and save such 
a sum twice over. And then there flashed 
through her mind the thousand arguments the 
artist in her prompted. Her art, her future 
career, her duty towards her gifts called loudly 
to her, and she could not help listening. It 
seemed almost like a question of religion to a 
martyr. Then in a moment her quick mind told 
her that without Dick’s money she could not 
have saved her twenty guineas. Paul would 
have wanted them to pay the household expenses. 

Then came the remembrance of Dick’s picture ; 
strong, beautiful and vigorous. Dick too had his 
art, and he was going to succeed. Jealousy burnt 
itself into her heart, such as she had never felt 
before, nor ever imagined that she could feel, 
even towards an enemy. And Dick was her 
friend. But his art was not hers. If she had 
been really a painter, she felt she could never 
have done what she knew she was going to do; 
what she must do. And yet it was like parting 
with her very soul; her claim upon a future life. 

She sat very still. The darkness gathered out- 
side, and the stars came out one by one behind 
the black chimneys. The rattle of the traffic 
sounded fainter and fainter, and the voices in the 
street seemed to be coming from some vast abyss, 
deep down below the ground, very far away. She 
felt exhausted, weakened; as if she had been 
knocked down and hurt in an accident. Her 
brother smoked on and looked at the stars. She 
wondered what he was thinking of; whether he 
had any idea of what was happening to her. She 
wondered curiously what men did think about 
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when they sat so still and silent. What Dick 
thought about in the long evenings, alone in his 
little, untidy room. She felt strangely aloof from 
everything. Able to look on and observe, with- 
out being herself involved in anything that might 
occur. 

Her brother stretched out his arm, and knocked 
his pipe out on the window sill. She saw the 
bright red sparks fly out and disappear into the 
black street. Then he leaned back comfortably, 
and filled it again. “You might give me the 
matches, will you?” he said. “They’re over by 
you, somewhere.” 

She started. Someone was speaking to her, as 
one human being to another. The world was 
real again, and she was alive in the world, and 
had a share in what was going on. The room no 
longer seemed so strange and new to her, and 
Paul’s big form looked solid and familiar. She 
remembered that she had something to do; and 
got up with the box of matches in her hand, and 
came towards him. “Oh, don’t bother. Throw 
them!” said Paul. 

It flashed upon her suddenly that Paul would 
think it strange that she should have twenty 
guineas. She knew he would not hesitate to take 
them, as he wanted them for such a purpose; 
and he could not possibly understand what it 
meant to her to give them up. Paul had 
probably never given a second thought to the 
matter of her singing lessons; and had no doubt 
forgotten all about the offer that had been made 
to an exceptionally promising pupil. It was not 
that he did not care to bother himself about her, 
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but he was simply incapable of imagining for 
himself that anyone could attach importance to 
such a thing as singing when there was the oppor- 
tunity of being a painter. 

He would certainly think it odd that she should 
have kept so much money to herself, without 
telling him anything about it. But she could not 
help it. She was too stunned and confused to tell 
him about it now. Some day he would under- 
stand. It would be allright. She would explain 
it all to him later, when she had time, and was 
not so tired. 

“Paul,” she said steadily, “ we may as well pay 
Dick. I believe he is rather hard up, now I 
remember. He looked very queer. I can give 
you the money—I’ve got twenty guineas. You 
know I was going to have those singing lessons 
this year, if we could manage it; but that can 
easily wait.” 

Paul looked at her. “By George!” he ex- 
claimed. “Fancy you having twenty guineas! 
How in the world did you get it?” Then, after 
a slight pause, he went on: “It’s awfully good of 
you. I remember you were rather keen on sing- 
ing at one time, weren’t you?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said. “ We shall 
soon get some more money, I dare say; and the 
singing lessons will do just as well later on. I 
think we ought to pay Dick.” 

“It’s awfully good of you,” he said again. 
“T’ve been wanting to pay him for months, only 
I hadn’t the money. I’ve been rather hard up 
myself, to tell the truth. I had no idea you had 
so much.” 
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She winced slightly but did not speak. She 
went quickly out of the studio, and into her bed- 
room. She lighted the candle and unlocked the 
drawer, took out the cigar-box, fastened down 
with its one thin nail, and tumbled the contents 
on to the bed. She counted them over—twenty- 
one golden sovereigns—the reward of a per- 
severance and self-control that seemed little short 
of miraculous, even to herself. She could not 
understand it; she could only marvel, as she 
looked at the heap of sovereigns, which were 
there to bear witness to what she had achieved. 
She could remember them all, each single one; 
how she had earned it, and how she had managed 
to save it. She wondered what she would have 
done with the money if she had not wanted it 
so much for something else; so very much for 
something else! | 

For one moment a passionate anger against 
Dick swept over her, carrying away every other 
thought; and the coins became only a shining 
yellow blur on the white quilt. She turned away, 
and stood for nearly a minute staring straight at 
the flame of the candle, which burned steadily as 
a lamp; and seemed to expand, and approach 
nearer and nearer, until everything else faded 
and disappeared, and she saw nothing but a huge 
circle of bright light. Her eyes grew large and 
round, and her face looked white and thin. Her 
chin came forward, and two little hard lumps 
showed themselves at the corners of her jawbone, 
as she set her teeth firmly together. Slowly she 
gathered up the money, and, with a queer little 
smile, she put one sovereign back into the cigar- 
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box, and locked it up in the drawer. She pulled 
the key out with a jerk. Then, with her twenty 
pounds in her hand, she went back again to 
where her brother was sitting smoking in the 
dark studio. 








The Mortgaged Farm 


By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY 


Tue orchards have come to bearing: in billows of 
rosy bloom 

Nestles the settler’s homestead. The fringes of gorse 
and broom 

Glow golden against the sapphire. The meadows 
that seaward sweep, 

Tuneful with bells and drowsy with bleatings of full 
fed sheep, 

Are sweet with the clover’s incense. Roses climb to 
the eaves. 

Drunken with sweets, the sea winds sleep in the 
maple leaves. 


And you have bought for the mortgage! Man, but it 
was not dear, 

A dollar, we'll say, per acre, and twenty for evry year 

It took those two to clear it. That matters little now. 

She has the peace she prayed for, and he has rest 
from the plow. 

And you? You have lifted the mortgage, you'll make 
the old farm pay, 

Managed by modern methods, worked in a business way. 


Let us back to the slashing, where mating pheasants 
crow, 

Where midst the fallen giants the ‘ dogtooth violets’ 
grow, 

Wild rose and ladies’ slippers, the only flowers that grew 

To deck mylady’s parlour, when that old house was new. 

When he was digging borders, and she with mother’s 
care 

Tending ‘ slips’ from England, the planting of each a 
prayer 
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For a home like that she came from. There is the 
fight he won— 

Here is the field he died on; the work that he left 
undone, 


Can’t you see them stooping over the cross cut saw, 

Hope their only possession, labour their daily law, 

The ‘Douglas’ leaning slowly, its topmost limbs 
asway 

To rush to earth a ruin in clouds of woodland spray ? 

See the dream they lived for, the pictures fancy 


drew 

Of fields they never finished, of folds they never 
knew ? 

See them close together, their own lives on the 
wane, 


Counting the years the roses would take to her 
window pane? 


Aye; you have bought a bargain, with human lives 
thrown in, 

Their fields to bear the harvest your reaper folk shall 
win. 

The dream those failures fashioned has not been 
bought or sold, 

When Spring is most impassioned, and gorse is virgin 
gold, 

When grass is living emerald, and evening seas afire, 

When pines are filled with music, as youth’s heart 
with desire, 

You shall guess an unseen presence, shall know a soul 
in tune 

With the glory of her roses, with the peace of early 
June, 

Shall feel a doubt at evening of things which surest 
seem, 

Weigh the profit of your purchase, judge the beauty 

of their dream. 





The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,’ “The Friendships of Veronica,’ 
“Mr. Passingham,” ett., ett. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE STORM. 


THE only admission to be obtained from Winifred 
concerning her sudden change of purpose was 
to the effect that she had determined to remain 
at the encampment solely out of sympathy with 
Cuthbert, who had seemed so deeply disappointed 
by Joe Bright, Sawkins and company, that his 
sister had not the heart at the latest moment to 
desert him: 

“It would have been really too cruel!” she 
said. 

“Well,” I urged, “it is to be hoped you won’t 
be cruel to the humblest of us.” She laughed 
more lightheartedly than she had done for some 
hours, and the subject dropped. Now for a few 
days life at the settlement ran on without any 
startling event. Urged by Cuthbert, I usually 
set out with a gun every morning to shoot a few 
rabbits, most of which, we strongly suspected, 
were neither skinned nor cooked. When the 
butcher brought a fairly heavy bill at the end 
of the week, Cuthbert did not for a moment 
suggest that a cheque book was a superfluity 
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on the prairie. The stores at the farm-house 
dwindled perceptibly until the more tempting 
forms of canned meats were, as Pegge declared, 
“ off!” 

Cuthbert continued wittingly to support the 
remaining eight Figgises, the blind man, Pegge 
and ourselves, while it appeared obvious that 
no member of Sawkins’ party had done a stroke 
of work since his arrival. Our eggs proved more 
and more difficult to find, and one morning 
Cuthbert awoke to the fact that the chickens had 
diminished by a quarter of their number. Sub- 
sequent investigation elicited the fact that Mrs. 
Figgis had certainly fed her youngest child on 
chicken broth a day or two previously, while 
Emma’s casual inspection of the stock of brandy 
led to the discovery that Pegge had not been 
feeling what he could call robust for some days. 

When. I insisted that what he really needed 
was a careful dietary with considerably more 
exercise, he objected that he had been brought 
up as a homeopath, and that the only member 
of his family who had forsaken his principles was 
dead and buried. 

On the other hand, Coad and Sopp proved such 
unquestionably excellent specimens of their class 
that Felicia must often have regretted the advice 
which made possible their arrival at Hornby 
Farm. They worked hard many hours a day, 
and cleared a considerable portion of the wood 
at the end of their settlement; they dug up some 
of their field into the semblance of beds, they 
succeeded in obtaining various odd jobs in the 
neighbourhood, and, with the exception of an 
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occasional and unappreciated rabbit, from first 
to last neither of them accepted the slightest help 
from Cuthbert. 

But while naturally rejoicing at their inde- 
pendence, he lamented their numerous departures 
from the principles of his scheme, and when he 
visited their camp one morning to find them 
bargaining with a stranger who had driven to 
their hedge in a dogcart, and who subsequently 
sent a waggon to carry away their hop poles and 
faggots, it required all Felicia’s tact to convince 
Cuthbert that a caravan had passed that way and 
stopped to barter food for fuel. 

One morning Felicia came to our encampment 
with an unwontedly doleful face: her spaniel, it 
appeared, having mysteriously disappeared since 
the previous night: 

“T had had him since he was a tiny pup,” she 
explained, “and he was always chained up out- 
side the back door at night, because my father 
objects to dogs in the house.” 

“T remember,” cried Winifred, “what a noise 
he made the night Mrs. Figgis’s child was ill and 
we came to beg for the linseed meal.” 

“He was the dearest pet,” said Felicia, “and 
my father insists that he has been stolen. But 
I won’t bother you about him,” she added, more 
cheerfully. “Mr. Carmichael, you were going to 
tell me all about the lectures.” 

To-day was Monday, and he had arranged to 
deliver the first of a course on Wednesday even- 
ing. With this object, Pegge had been instructed 
to clear out the largest room at the farm-house, 
and to arrange a number of empty packing cases 
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as seats for the audience, which, with his 
customary optimism, Cuthbert persisted in 
expecting. 

“You understand,” he continued, when he had 
given us, not for the first time, a syllabus of his 
lecture, “I shall welcome discussion. Winifred 
has more than half promised us a cookery demon- 
stration for next week, and I hope that Beresford 
will follow that by a course on First Aid. Pegge 
is quite enthusiastic about our success.” 

“IT have only once seen Pegge approach 
enthusiasm,” exclaimed Emma, “and that was 
when he tried to persuade you not to let Coad 
sell the hop poles. Dear me!” she added, “how 
very stormy the sky is beginning to look.” 

That Monday proved one of our least comfort- 
able days at the encampment, and Cuthbert could 
not make up his mind whether it was grief at 
the disappearance of the spaniel or the roughness 
of the afternoon which prevented Felicia from 
joining us as usual at tea-time. The tempera- 
ture had fallen, and perhaps for the first time 
we began to form some faint idea of the great 
debt we owed to the weather. 

At supper that evening I felt thankful for an 
overcoat, and Cuthbert, who did not possess one, 
wrapped himself in a blanket. It happened that 
the meal consisted of the cold remnants of 
luncheon, while the increasing wind led Emma 
to keep down the fire. 

“T feel certain,” she said, “that we shall have 
a terrible night,” and indeed her forecast did not 
seem unwarranted. “It is well to be Pegge at 
the farm-house,” she added as she held on her 
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bonnet. So much did the wind increase during 
the next twenty minutes that I took the pre- 
caution to retie the ropes to the pegs, while 
Cuthbert attempted to convince Miss Gingell that 
the clump of beech trees would serve as an 
efficient shield from the gale. 

“ That may be true,” she admitted, “ but, on the 
other hand, those trees may prove our greatest 
danger, and it is certainly to be wished they were 
farther from the tents. Besides, the one you have 
been weakening is unfortunately the nearest.” 

“I assure you there’s not the least fear,” he 
urged, “and even if the tree were likely to fall 
it is not long enough to reach us.” 

Sincerely hoping that this might prove to be 
the case, we all turned in early, but when we 
had undressed and lain down the wind rocked 
the tent with such violence that for some time 
sleep was out of the question. Presently the rain 
began to beat upon the canvas, taking back our 
thoughts to the first night in camp. I fancy I 
must have been dreaming of the incidents of that 
night and Miss Gingell’s disturbance of our 
slumbers, so that a frantic shouting of my name 
appeared the most natural thing in the world. 

“Dr. Beresford! Dr Beresford!” cried Emma, 
and it took some time to realise that I was 
actually wide awake. 

“Can’t you make them hear?” asked Winifred, 
tremulously. 

“ Dr. Beresford! Dr. Beresford! ” shouted Emma. 

“Is that Miss Gingell’s voice?” inquired Cuth- 
bert, sleepily, and then he must have turned over 
and fallen off again, while I rolled out of bed, 
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opened the flap of the tent, and assured Emma 
that I would dress as quickly as the darkness 
and the restricted area permitted. 

“Come, wake up!” I cried, shaking Cuthbert, 
and in a very few minutes, in spite of the fact 
that we constantly became entangled, we had 
dressed, laced our boots, and stepped out into 
the saturating rain. 

“Dr. Beresford,” said Emma, with a lamp in 
one hand while she clutched the pole in the other, 
“TI refuse to stay in this tent another minute.” 

“Where do you think of going?” I asked, as I 
turned up my overcoat collar. 

“Wherever I go, or whatever I do, I will not 
stay here,” she insisted. 

She was fully dressed, even to her jacket and 
bonnet, but Winifred could be seen more dimly 
in the background with her fair hair hanging 
loose below her waist. 

“As it is,” she exclaimed, “Emma has been 
holding up the pole for the last hour and a half.” 

“Is anything wrong with the pole?” inquired 
Cuthbert, shivering in the cold rain. 

“Wrong!” gasped Emma, “wrong! I should 
like to know what is right. Our lives are not 
safe for an instant, and I positively refuse to stay 
in this tent.” 

“Really,” urged Winifred, raising her hands 
to twist up her hair into a knot on the nape of 
her neck, “I think Emma is quite right. The 
best thing we can do is to go to the farm-house.” 

“My dear girl,” cried Cuthbert, “ you forget that 
the farm-house is supposed——” 

“Mr. Carmichael,” retorted Emma, with per- 
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haps excusable impatience, “it is impossible to 
suppose this pole will remain upright another five 
minutes.” 

“T assure you it is perfectly firm—— 

“So am I,” she insisted. “Dr. Beresford, I 
appeal to you to take me and Winifred to the 
house, and Mr. Carmichael may stay here and 
risk his life if he chooses.” 

“Well,” answered Cuthbert, as the driving rain 
beat on his face, “I feel confident the tents are 
safe, but if you really wish to leave them we will 
all go together, though it is almost too bad to 
disturb Pegge at half-past one in the morning.” 

It is to be feared, however, that the disturbing 
of Pegge proved Emma’s single consolation, as 
requesting Winifred to hold the lamp, she arrayed 
herself in one of the mackintosh sheets, and this 
appearing to be a serviceable if unbecoming 
garment for such a night, we all followed her 
example. 

“I only hope,” she exclaimed as we set forth 
after closing the flaps of the tents, “we shall not 
get lost on the way.” 

“For that matter,” said Cuthbert, “I could find 
my way blindfolded.” 

In the ordinary way the ploughed field was 
crossed by a path only a little less uneven than 
the furrows, but missing this in the darkness 
Emma lost one of her shoes in the mud, so that 
we all came to a standstill, while Cuthbert struck 
match after match until it was recovered. When 
we at last reached the meadow where Cuthbert 
had been working hard during the last few days 
at the weeds, he set forth to cross it with great 
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confidence, but missed the gate, and in groping 
her way beside the hedge Miss Gingell suddenly 
uttered a piercing shriek as she put her foot into 
a wet ditch. 

On arriving at the farm Cuthbert explained 
that Pegge’s custom was to make up a bed on 
the kitchen floor. The kitchen being at the back 
of the house, and the bell having disappeared 
long ago, Emma began vigorously to hammer at 
the door as we stood beneath the shelter of the 
box-tree arch. Between the assaults she vowed 
with intense feeling that she was catching her 
death of cold, Cuthbert almost infuriating her 
by the reminder that the risk might have been 
avoided by remaining safely inside her tent. 

“I think,” he suggested presently, “that our 
best plan would have been to go round to the 
back,” and I stepped out once more into the rain. 
But when Cuthbert would have followed, Emma 
clung to his arm, declaring that she would not 
be left in the garden in the middle of the night 
alone with Winifred! Making my way into the 
orchard, disturbing the fowls in the trees, and 
stumbling over one or two hencoops, I avoided 
the pond, got round to the rear of the house, and 
without ceremony picked up a piece of wood to 
break one of the kitchen windows, whereupon I 
confess it was startling to hear sufficient expostu- 
lations (not of the most polite description) for 
four trained voices at the least. What sounded 
like that of Sawkins suggested the lighting of 
an adjectival candle, but without waiting for 
its illumination I shouted some instructions to 
Pegge and lost no time in returning to the front 
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of the house, to find the door open and Cuthbert 
apologising for our presence at such an hour. 

“Don’t you mind about disturbing me, sir,” 
answered Pegge, who had apparently gone to 
bed in his clothes. “I’m getting used to that. 
Would you believe that about an hour ago 
Sawkins and his lot came and knocked me up 
with rain pouring off ’em like a catarac’.” 

As we stood just within the hall listening to 
Pegge’s explanation of the emigrants’ presence, 
Winifred suddenly raised her hand and for an 
instant we all remained silent and attentive. 

“What was that?” she murmured. 

“If there had been any sound I’m certain you 
couldn’t hear it above this wind,” said Emma. 

“It sounded for all the world like crackling 
wood,” cried Cuthbert solemnly. 

“One of the beech trees, perhaps,” said Wini- 
fred. “I wonder,” she continued, “ whether it has 
fallen on either of the tents.” 

“Well, Pegge, suppose you bring a lamp,” 
suggested Cuthbert, opening the door of the room 
on our left, which had been prepared for Wednes- 
day evening’s lecture. 

“Winifred,” exclaimed Emma, starting back- 
wards, “whatever you do, stay where you are 
until Pegge brings the light. I feel certain I 
heard the scampering of rats.” 

But Winifred had entered the room before 
Emma issued the warning, and hastening to 
follow her I groped about vainly in the darkness. 

“Winifred!” I whispered. 

“Here I am,” she answered. 

“Where?” 
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“On top of a packing case by the window, and 
if someone doesn’t support me I know I shall 
fall off.” 

The next moment our hands met, and Pegge’s 
entrance with two lighted candles showed her 
standing on a high box with her skirts drawn 
tightly round her ankles. Although we could 
hear the scampering of many mice behind the 
walls, no sign of rats was to be seen, however, 
even after Pegge had melted the ends of the 
candles and stuck them upright on the mantel- 
shelf. 

By this time, after our wandering about the 
fields in the rain and the first fruitless efforts to 
arouse Pegge, it must have been nearly three 
o'clock, and none of us greatly enjoyed the 
prospect of sitting upright on a packing case for 
the remainder of the night. Thanks to the 
mackintosh sheets, and with the exception of 
boots, we were all more or less dry, so that when 
Emma and Winifred rejoined us after a short 
absence in the other room, Cuthbert suggested 
that he should do his best to prepare two beds 
for their benefit. Emma, however, declared that 
nothing would induce her to lie down unless 
someone else sat up to keep guard against the 
rats, and after an unseasonable discussion we 
placed three boxes together with a mattress and 
a blanket on the top for Winifred, repeating the 
process for Emma, who insisted that although 
she might lie down, she had no intention to shut 
her eyes. Having received permission to light 
a pipe, I suggested that Cuthbert should open a 
bottle of Burgundy, and in the meantime Pegge, 
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always officiously anxious to please when any of 
his laches were discovered, sought to counteract 
the presence of Sawkins by bringing four cups 
of tea, So that for once he was actually smiled 
upon by Miss Gingell. 

“In one sense,” said Cuthbert with a yawn, “it 
will be fortunate if the tree has fallen.” 

“It would certainly not have been fortunate if 
we had been in our tents,” answered Emma, 
enjoyably sipping her tea. 

“Although Mrs. Hankey convinced me that 
the removal of the weeds was of greater import- 
ance,” he explained, “ you mustn’t imagine that 
I have given up the notion of the log cabins. 
Fate may now have played into our hands——” 

“Then all I can say.is,” cried Emma, “ that 
fate has turned over a new leaf.” I saw that 
Winifred, having taken off her hat and laid aside 
her cup, had fallen asleep in a half recumbent 
position with her head on her hand. 

“You are forgetting Coad and Sopp,” suggested 
Cuthbert a little reproachfully. ' 

“One swallow does not make a summer,” said 
Emma. - 

“True,” he retorted, “but how many acorns are 
wasted for the one which takes root and grows 
into an oak tree!” 

With a deep sigh Emma closed her eyes, and 


as Cuthbert sat on the empty, inverted packing. 


case his head began to nod ridiculously ; his chin 
falling closer and closer to his chest until he 
raised it with a jerk, only to let it drop again 
the next instant. With little trouble I might 
have followed his example, only that I sat watch- 
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ing Winifred while the candles burned lower and 
the night grew less black, then grey, and at last 
light enough to show that the rain had ceased. 
The wind also had become less furious, and by 
and bye the sun began to shine in through the 
erimy window across Winifred’s face. Presently 
she started up, gazing about her in bewilder- 
ment until our eyes met and her cheeks grew 
vividly crimson, while I knew that I had never 
seen a woman look more charming. Rising from 
my packing case I crept softly to the door, closing 
it behind me and opening that which let in the 
morning air. 

As I stood beneath the box-tree arch inflating 
my lungs with huge enjoyment, I heard her foot- 
steps in the hall. 

“ How delightful to see the sun shine once more 
after last night,” she exclaimed. 

“Are. the others awake yet?” I inquired. 

“Not yet,” she answered, and looked down 
deprecatingly at her soiled boots: “I think I shall 
go to the camp at once,” she added, and I followed 
her to the garden gate. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
AN INVITATION. 


A.tTHoucH the earth was saturated, one could 
scarcely imagine a more glorious morning as we 
crossed the field, which was strewed with severed 
weeds, then picked our way cautiously along the 
path of the next and began to ascend the slope 
towards the tents. 
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It was seven o’clock and the sun already shone 
fiercely; the birds were singing and the air had 
a clean freshness which invigorated us after the 
broken night. 

“Had you—had you only just awakened?” 
asked Winifred as we passed a mass of yellow 
gorse. 

“I had not been asleep,” I answered, and 
lowering her eyes she remained silent for the 
next minute or two. 

“You must feel tremendously tired,” she re- 
marked presently. 

“On the contrary,” I insisted, “I feel more 
hopeful than at any time since we began to 
camp.” 

“That must be due to the fresh morning,” she 
suggested. 

“T shall not tell you why,” I began, when she 
came to an abrupt standstill: 

“Look!” she exclaimed, and stopping a few 
yards from the crest of the hill I saw that Cuth- 
bert’s beech tree had fallen with its topmost 
branches across one side of our completely 
flattened tent. “Look!” Winifred repeated, grip- 
ping my hand in her emotion, and in perfect 
silence we approached the prostrate giant with 
its wide-spread limbs. A glance convincing us 
that one of the bedsteads was smashed, while 
the other remained entirely uninjured, Winifred 
faced me with a mute appeal in her grey eyes: 

“Yes,” I said, “I should have been a dead man 
if Miss Gingell had not insisted on going to the 
farm-house last night.” 

Covering her face with her hands, Winifred 
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stood sobbing beside the tent, but whether on 
account of Cuthbert’s preservation or my own 
was more than it seemed possible to deter- 
mine. 

“Winifred,” I whispered, resting a hand on her 
shoulder, but she paid no heed. “ Winifred,” I 
repeated, and uncovering her face she turned 
towards her own tent, while I lost no time in 
retracing my steps down the slope, meeting 
Cuthbert and Emma, both looking extremely 
tired and dilapidated, about half-way to the 
ploughed field. In as few words as possible I 
explained what had happened soon after our 
exodus, but although Cuthbert could not doubt 
the actual fall of the beech tree, he still appeared 
sceptical about its capacity to reach our tent. 

“ Anyhow,” I assured him, “its branches are 
at present lying across the middle of my bed, and 
as a matter of fact I have to thank Miss Gingell 
for saving my life.” 

“Well,” she answered, “that is certainly the 
kind of thing I little dreamed of ever being 
thanked for.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried Cuthbert, gripping my 
hand with considerable emotion as Emma 
hastened on to join Winifred, “I should never 
have forgiven myself as long as I lived. Never!” 
“Directly after breakfast,” he resumed, “I shall 
hire Coad and Sopp to help Pegge set things in 
order. We must get out another tent and have 
this trunk sawn into logs so that they can be 
stacked out of the way until we begin to build 
our cabins in the autumn.” 

“Here,” exclaimed Emma, with symptoms of 
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extreme satisfaction, “is Mrs. Hankey,” who 
hastened towards our group with something 
resembling consternation on her face: 

“How thankful I am to see you all whole,” 
she cried, “because one of the keepers brought 
word that a tree had blown down during the 
night, and although he insisted that no one was 
in the tent at the time, I could not resist coming 
myself to make certain.” 

Leading the way closer to the flattened tent, 
Cuthbert began to direct her attention to the 
relative positions of the tree and the bedsteads. 

“Then,” she said, glancing from his face to my 
own, “one of you must certainly have been 
crushed! ” 

“Beresford,” answered Cuthbert, and it was 
probably my fancy that she appeared relieved. 

“ Anyhow,” she continued, “here you are all 
safe and sound, while it is certain everybody 
must be ravenous. Now, attention—you are all 
expected at Hornby Hall to breakfast—quick 
march, forward! ” 

“Aren’t you forgetting——,” began Cuthbert, 
when Emma imperiously interrupted him: 

“If you will not mind waiting just two 
minutes,” she exclaimed, “nothing will give 
me greater pleasure than to accept your welcome 
invitation,” and with that Miss Gingell dis- 
appeared inside her tent. 

“Cuthbert,” said Winifred, “I am very sorry, 
but you will have to excuse my deserting you 
for once.” 

“My dear girl,” he returned, “it is true we have 
met with an unfortunate experience. I am not 
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attempting to deny it. But try to exercise your 
imagination a littlek——” 

“If Dr. Beresford had slept in the tent last 
night,” she returned, “no effort of the imagina- 
tion would have brought him to life again this 
morning.” 

“You know, Mr. Carmichael,” cried Felicia, 
“you mustn’t suppose that storms are an 
exclusive prerogative of yours! Two or three 
of our own trees were blown down some weeks 
before you came, so there has been plenty of 
time to chop them up and build a log cabin.” 

“Can’t I persuade you,” he urged, “ to stay here 
and share our breakfast?” 

“Why, where is it?” she demanded, looking 
around with a smile. 

“Pegge was to follow us at once to light the 
fire——” 

“But the idea of sitting down in sight of this 
disaster on wet grass!” she exclaimed. “And 
then, remember that Miss Gingell and your sister 
have actually accepted my invitation.” 

With a good-humoured smile as if at his own 
discomfiture, Cuthbert was doubtless on the point 
of submission to the wish of one who was rapidly 
becoming his lawgiver, when Emma came forth 
from her tent, half dragging, half carrying the 
bulging and obviously recently packed kit bag. 

“Winifred,” she cried, “I thought you wouldn’t 
mind lending me the bag if I promised to return 
it by rail to-morrow.” 

“Lend you the bag!” answered Cuthbert in a 
startled tone, “where on earth are you going?” 

“To London—of course,” said Emma. 
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“I had no idea—this is the first I have heard 
of any such intention,” he muttered. 

“IT made a solemn vow in the middle of the 
night,” she exclaimed, “that if only I lived until 
to-day, I would never tempt fate by sleeping in 
a tent again. If you or Dr. Beresford will kindly 
carry the bag to Hornby Hall, perhaps Mrs. 
Hankey will oblige me by sending it to the 
station.” 

There was that in her voice and manner calcu- 
lated to convince the most sceptical hearer, and 
Cuthbert and I were hesitating as to the con- 
veyance of the bag, when Pegge opportunely 
appeared on the scene. 

“T thought I’d better stay to see Sawkins off 
the farm before I left; sir,” he explained. 

“Quite right, Pegge,” said Cuthbert, with a 
preoccupied air. 

“He is just in time to carry the bag,” I 
suggested. 

“Suppose,” said Felicia, brightly, “ we leave it 
until after breakfast, then we shall have time 
to talk things over.” 

“Really,” returned Emma, “nobody will be 
able to talk me over, because I have quite made 
up my mind never to sleep in a tent again as 
long as I live.” 

“Well,” Felicia admitted, with a glance at the 
tree, “that can scarcely be wondered at. I 
promise I shall not attempt to persuade you to 
do anything of the kind, and I will send for the 
bag after breakfast. Now, Mr. Carmichael,” she 
added, “you and I will lead the way.” 

We now lost no time in walking through the 
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damp wood towards Hornby Hall, where we 
found Smithson waiting at the door to receive 
us, although it seemed that Cuthbert’s welcome 
was distinctly less cordial than my own. A few 
minutes later Emma and Winifred had taken off 
their hats, and we were all seated in the comfort- 
able dining-room discussing the events of the 
night and a very enjoyable breakfast. 

“And now,” said Colonel Smithson presently, 
“you must have had quite enough of tents for 
some time to come!” 

“A tree,” answered Cuthbert, “is unlikely to 
fall two nights in succession.” 

“Still,” cried Winifred, “the moral effect 
remains, and I confess I feel rather nervous 
about the future.” 

“Nervous!” exclaimed the Colonel. “I assure 
you I am not a nervous man as a rule. Beres- 
ford, you don’t regard me as a nervous man?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered. 

“Yet, I have not felt what you can call safe 
since poor Spot disappeared. No one acts 
without a motive, though,” he added, with a 
frown at Cuthbert, “it may be sometimes difficult 
to see through. Now, what could have been the 
object in stealing Felicia’s dog?” 

“If it was stolen,” said Cuthbert, “no doubt 
the object was to sell it.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, Carmichael. The object 
was burglary.” 

“Burglary,” gasped Emma with a start. 

“Burglary,” repeated Colonel Smithson. “TI 
have not slept soundly since. I never go to bed 
without a revolver under my pillow. With all 
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those villainous-looking men about the neigh- 
bourhood, I made a point of buying one.” 

“You mustn’t tar them all with the same 
brush,” Cuthbert expostulated, and observing 
that Colonel Smithson’s manner grew more and 
more aggressive, Felicia rose from the table just 
as Emma was beginning to ask for another cup 
of coffee: 

“TI see that Leigh is longing to smoke,” she 
cried, and accordingly her father led the way 
to his smoking-room, where for half an hour he 
continued to vituperate the emigrants, while I 
thought it discreet to refrain from interruption. 
On rejoining the others in the dining-room, I 
found Cuthbert standing with an arm on the 
mantelshelf, while Emma sat exceedingly upright 
on the chair she had occupied at breakfast time. 

“T was just making a fervent appeal to Mr. 
Carmichael’s sense of compassion,” said Felicia 
as I closed the door. 

“A thing few have ever done in vain!” 

“Oh, he is extremely tiresome,” she continued. 
“T have converted Miss Carmichael, and if Miss 
Gingell would only prove amenable——” 

“A tent is bad enough,” answered Emma, “ but 
a house where burglars are expected must be 
simply a place of torture.” 

“But how seldom the expected comes to pass,” 
urged Felicia. “Besides, forewarned is fore- 
armed, you know, and you have heard about 
the revolver. Every night my father gets up 
two or three times and listens at his door. I feel 
certain he will catch his death of cold. If only 
I could persuade Mr. Carmichael to help guard 
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our cabin until this danger has blown over! 
Consider,” she cried with twinkling eyes, “that 
unfriendly Indians have been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that the ordinary course of things 
is for the settlers to join forces for the protection 
of the white men—and women! Mr. Carmichael, 
can you find it in your heart to refuse my one 
little prayer!” 

He certainly could not. Felicia had by this 
last appeal raised the question to realms above 
argument, and by and bye even Emma admitted 
that so much having been said about burglars she 
should feel almost as unsafe in one place as 
another. 

“I was afraid,” said Winifred as we followed 
Felicia and her brother back to the encampment, 
“that Cuthbert would never be convinced.” 

“He has not been,” I assured her. 

“ Anyhow he has consented to sleep at Hornby 
Hall to-night.” 

“Proving only that Felicia stands before his 
scheme. A highly significant symptom,” I added 
as we drew near the tents. 

Thrusting a short clay pipe alight into his 
waistcoat pocket and rising from the prostrate 
trunk on our approach, Pegge touched his cap 
to Cuthbert. 

“TI was thinking,” he suggested, “that if Coad 
and Sopp could saw off some of the branches and 
let us get at the tent I might finish getting the 
room ready for the lecture to-morrow night.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better,” said Felicia, “if Pegge 
himself were to show Coad and Sopp how to do 
it?” 
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He glanced a little uneasily, yet not quite 
hopelessly, into Cuthbert’s face, where, however, 
for once he saw no signs of encouragement. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. “Fetch a saw 
and get to work at once, Pegge!” 

Leaving him to the uncongenial task, we set 
out down the slope towards Figgis’s encamp- 
ment, Cuthbert feeling not a little anxious 
to learn how his emigrants had fared in the 
storm : 

“Well, Figgis,” he said, coming to a halt in 
front of the two tents, “a rough night!” 

“If I ain’t caught my death o’ cold it’s a 
miracle,” was the answer, “ getting up every half 
hour to empty the pail. You might as well try 
to sleep without a tent at all with the rain pour- 
ing in fit to drown us all. I’m not a chap as 
finds fault,” he continued. “Finding fault’s not 
my line. Shoemaking’s my line, and I can make 
a pair of shoes with any man living.” 

“Still,” cried Cuthbert cheerily, “you must be 
prepared to put up with a few hardships, you 
know.” 

“What do you suppose I’ve been putting up 
with ever since I come?” demanded Figgis. 
“ After Jemmy Pegge telling us we was all going 
to a picnic, too.” 

“Oh, so Pegge said you were coming to a 
picnic!” exclaimed Emma, with an expressive 
glance at Cuthbert. 

“A regular beano,” answered Figgis, “and if 
you ask me I never want to go to another. Live 
on the fat of the land, says he, but blessed if 
there’s much fat about them rabbits—what I call 
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sinewy, and too much American beef to please 
me.” 

“T am sorry to hear your tent is not thoroughly 
waterproof,” murmured Cuthbert, and pulling 
the peak of his cap down farther over his eyes 
he left Figgis to continue his chapter of com- 
plaints, while we directed our steps to the blind 
man’s camp, where, however, with the exception 
of the campstool, no sign of the aged emigrant 
was to be seen. 

“It is to be hoped,” cried Emma, “that he 
has not walked into the river and _ got 
drowned! ” 

“He has probably,” said Cuthbert, “gone to 
call upon Sawkins and the rest;” and on going 
to their settlement to inquire, we were all 
astonished to see that the three men had at last 
begun work. Several hurdles had been fixed, the 
remnants of a fire were smouldering on the damp 
grass, and Cuthbert’s face flushed with satisfac- 
tion at the unexpected sight. 

“What did I tell you?” he demanded excitedly. 
“T felt confident that a few weeks would witness 
a change for the better in these men when once 
they were removed from their unfortunate sur- 
roundings. There has been no interference! 
The leaven has worked steadily, and here is the 
result. Ah, Sawkins,” he continued, drawing 
nearer, “ I am glad to see how well you are getting 
along with your fence.” 

“Same here,” answered Sawkins. 

“TI suppose,” said Felicia, “ you have not noticed 
a dog wandering about?” 

“What kind o’ dawg?” asked Brown. 
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“A liver and white spaniel,” she explained. 
“He disappeared during Sunday night.” 

“Ain’t seen a span’el about the fields, have 
you, mate?” asked Jones, turning to Sawkins. 

“Liver and white!” muttered Sawkins reflec- 
tively as if he had seen dogs of every other 
imaginable colour. 

“Not deaf, are you?” asked Brown. 

“Have you seen a dog of any kind?” I said, 
and they all shook their heads in unison. 

“Can’t say as I ’ave, governor,” answered 
Sawkins. 

“Well,” exclaimed Cuthbert, “when you have 
fenced in your land you are quite at liberty 
to clear the wood on the other side of the 
stream——” 7 

“Mr. Carmichael,” said Emma impatiently, 
“would you mind asking what has become of 
that unfortunate blind man!” No doubt the 
pleasurable excitement created by Sawkins’ new 
industry had quite drawn the blind man from 
Cuthbert’s mind, but now it appeared that neither 
Sawkins nor Brown nor Jones had seen Joe 
Bright since the previous afternoon, and the next 
course was to apply to Coad and Sopp: “ What- 
ever can be done,” demanded Emma, “if they 
haven’t seen him either? To imagine his 
wandering about these fields in the rain all night 
is really too dreadful! ” 

Coad and Sopp, it seemed, had taken the 
precaution to dig a deep trench around their 
tent before the rain began, and they had slept 
the sleep of the just until two o’clock, when they 
were startled by the fall of a heavy body indis- 
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criminately across them. At first they thought 
the pole had come down until closer examination 
proved that Joe Bright having left his own tent 
in alarm at the storm had been unable to find 
it again. After wandering about for some time 
he at last hit upon his neighbours’ encampment, 
and mistaking it for his own had entered and 
fallen over their legs. At present he was peace- 
fully asleep: 

“ And as,” said Coad, “ he’s just as much use as 
when he’s awake we thought we’d let him bide.” 

After our interrupted night, the majority felt 
glad to spend a lazy day indoors, and although 
Cuthbert expressed a desire to ascertain how 
Coad and Sopp were getting along at the encamp- 
ment, to say nothing of Pegge, he was ultimately 
led away by Felicia, who suggested that he might 
advantageously visit the vegetable gardens and 
perchance pick up some useful information for 
his lecture from the head gardener. 

“How delightful,” cried Emma as they walked 
away, “to spend a whole afternoon indoors!” 
and as a matter of fact nobody saw much of Miss 
Gingell until dinner time, when, towards the end 
of the meal, Cuthbert began a discussion concern- 
ing the relative comforts of log cabins and tents: 

“A plague on both your houses,” said Winifred 
with a laugh, in which Colonel Smithson joined 
with unnecessary heartiness. 

“I should have thought,” he remarked, “ that 
you would have become convinced of the mad- 
ness of your scheme long ago, Carmichael!” 

“On the contrary,” was the answer, “I am 
satisfied that it only requires a fair chance——” 
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“Besides,” exclaimed the Colonel, “Felicia 
certainly told me you were on the point of 
giving it up.” 

We all looked at Mrs. Hankey, Cuthbert with 
something resembling reproachfulness, and for 
the moment it was true she betrayed signs of 
embarrassment. 

“How could I have told you anything of the 
kind?” she demanded the next instant, “when 
I knew perfectly well that Mr. Carmichael had 
talked of building a log cabin for the winter?” 
I will admit,” she continued graciously, “that 
those three dreadful men may have discouraged 
me for a time——” 

“Enough to discourage anyone, goodness 
knows!” answered her father. 

“I confess to the same temporary feeling 
myself,” said Cuthbert more cheerfully, “but as 
a set off to Sawkins and his cousins, we have 
Coad and Sopp. I owe it to them to persevere, 
end as they have as it were placed themselves 
in my hands, I shall not dream of leaving them 
in the lurch.” 

While Colonel Smithson waited until his cough 
allowed him to retort, Felicia seized the oppor- 
tunity to rise from her chair, suggesting that as 
Cuthbert did not smoke, he should accompany 
her and Winifred and Miss Gingell at once to 
the drawing-room, so that the rest of the evening 
passed without a breach of the peace, Cuthbert 
remaining blissfully ignorant of what Colonel 
Smithson said about him and his settlers in the 
smoking-room. 


(To be continued.) 





